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RELIGION AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The published works of Mr. Ruskin have made us 
familiar with a somewhat curious, if not unique, mental com- 
pound, formed largely from the two elements whose mutual 
relations it is the purpose of this paper to consider. Un- 
happily, the nature of this compound, as it comes from 
Mr. Ruskin’s pen, is much less certain than the character 
of the literary style by which it is held in solution. All 
readers recognize the wonderful and magnificent beauty 
of phrase in which this author’s thought is embodied. 
But it is not always so easy to decide whether the conclu- 
sions urged upon us in his brilliant English result from 
a mere mechanical mixture, or are based upon something 
like a chemical union of the ingredients gathered by his 
capacious understanding. A versatile mind, whose interests 
and explorations lie in divergent directions, not infre- 
quently jumbles its acquisitions together into a strange 
medley of incongruous things; and one suspects that the 
fragments of art and exegesis, of metaphysics and the 
science of government, which may all challenge our atten- 
tion within the limits of a single chapter of Ruskin, have 
sometimes only happened thus to fall together into the store- 
house of his active intellect. 
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Indeed, so far as religion and political science are con- 
cerned, we have first to settle the question whether any 
combination of them, other than a mechanical one, can be 
made possible. Are there such affinities and relations 
between these two themes that they can be united, under 
certain conditions, to form one substance of ideas; or are 
they like oil and water, which maintain their separate 
estate, however assiduously shaken together, and are much 
more useful for all purposes when kept entirely apart? 
There is no mistaking the popular impression that religion 
and politics do not mix well. The minister receives no 
welcome from politicians, when he ventures into their coun- 
cil chambers; while, on the other hand, he has learned 
by hard experience to dread the approach of those agita- 
tions which bring political questions into the management 
of his church. If, on one side, the captains of various 
worldly enterprises manifest a disposition to fence out the 
scrutiny of the man of religion, who is apt to have for 
iniquity something of the eye and tongue of an old Hebrew 
prophet, perhaps the average religious teacher is also 
influenced by an instinctive dread of submitting his specu- 
lative air castle to the close inspection of plain common 
sense. On both sides, therefore, the prevailing notion is 
apt to be that religious and political ideas (or ideals) have 
each their separate sphere, and should not trespass upon 
the other’s territory. “Theology may be a very useful 
science in its way,” thinks the economist; “but the 
theologian who is caught dabbling among the explosive 
forces that State-craft is trained to handle needs to be 
swiftly collared, and sent back to his own harmless labora- 
tory.” “It is all very well,” says the churchman, “to draw 
from tables of statistics the laws which decide how human 
stomachs must be filled and naked backs may be clothed; 
but the secular reason is entirely out of bounds, when it 
assumes to deal with the destiny and requirements of the 
spiritual man.” The State recognizes the power of religion 
to spread a limited supply of oil over the waves of passion, 
when they threaten to rise to dangerous heights. The 
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Church is willing to confess that it can more easily establish 
its dominion over the souls of men where, by means of 
good government, a certain degree of material order and 
prosperity have already been secured. But, beyond this, 
it is not commonly supposed that religion and _ political 
economy have much pretext for being aware of each other’s 
existence. 

It must be acknowledged, too, that the men who endeavor 
to occupy and cultivate both fields do not always evince 
a distinct gain to be won through that attempt. Ruskin 
and Carlyle have both aimed to influence legislation by 
setting forth truths drawn from moral or religious sources. 
While both men have undoubtedly wielded vast power 
over the minds of their fellows, they have equally failed 
to get a single item of their definite plans and suggestions 
wrought into statute law. - Both have declared the world 
to be almost wholly on the wrong or downward track; and 
they may fairly contest the doubtful honor of having given 
mankind the greater amount of useless advice, based upon 
entire misjudgment of its ruling forces. They have seen 
noble ends, but have told us little of practical means. 
They have been mighty .preachers of great ideas, but 
much of their political economy is beneath criticism. 

The early abolitionists were justified in taking very high 
moral ground on the question of slavery, and in denounc- 
ing that evil as a foe to all good interests, spiritual and 
material. Some of them, however, were not only willing, 
but anxious to see the Union dissolved, so that they might 
have no political ties with States which upheld the accursed 
institution. And this was very bad political judgment; 
for the verdict of history will undoubtedly approve the 
opinion of Webster and Lincoln, that the preservation of 
the Union was of vastly greater importance than the 
abolition of slavery. The bondage of the negro was a 
decaying relic of barbarism,—a local survival, which, in one 
way or another, was sure to be removed at no distant day. 
But the federative principle was on trial as the attempt 
of society to move forward into an entirely new epoch, and 
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its success or failure was of world-wide significance. Every 
observing mind ‘will readily supplement these illustrations 
with a plentiful supply of instances in which the conscience, 
fed from religious sources, fails to grasp the meaning of a 
political situation, or in which the reason, trained to read 
the outward signs of the times, wholly mistakes the drift 
of moral and religious tendencies. 

But these illustrations, while they show the extreme diffi- 
culty of forming just and true opinions in both directions, 
display with equal force the need of a sight sufficiently accu- 
rate and comprehensive to detect the true conditions of 
acquiring both spiritual and material wealth. If the minis- 
ter who is moved to take some notice of the warfare 
between labor and capital is prone either to rush into blind 
denunciation of the wickedness of strikes, or to declaim 
against the iniquity of capital till he seems almost to have 
joined hands with the socialists, we not only desire that 
individual to confine himself strictly to the topics furnished 
by his theological text-books, but we wish for some man 
to stand in his place, capable of speaking sound and sober 
words on questions of the day. If the political economist 
bases his calculations upon a supposition that men are mere 
selfish automatons, we not only deny the truth of his 
reasoning, but we hope that another writer may be found 
who will give usa picture of society as generous and self- 
governed minds may make it. The prophet who forgets 
that men have bodies, and the legislator who does not 
remember that they have souls, are continually blocking 
each other’s way. To go out into the world oblivious of 
vested interests, inherited difficulties and imperfections that 
have no present remedy, insisting passionately that exact 
and ideal justice must at once be done, and raising a storm 
of popular protest against the men who are gaining inch 
by inch all that can be gained in behalf of a better social 
order, is not the most hopeful way of laboring for the com- 
mon welfare. On the other hand, what opponent contests 
the advance of religious work more obstinately than those 
theories of the radical selfishness of all human action, and 
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the incurable nature of social evils and distresses, which 
have been advocated by writers on political economy? 
Decidedly, it were better if they who talk most about the 
ideal world knew more of the real world, out of which a 
more perfect society has somehow to be evolved; and if 
they who study and assume to govern social affairs in their 
existing state could be more fully enlightened concerning 
that interior life of man which always struggles to be free 
from bad physical conditions, and which now and again 
rises from the low ebb of outward things in unexpected 
might, the gain to every form of executive and administra- 
tive work would be beyond calculation. With one class 
of the leaders of public opinion demanding immediate 
reforms that many generations of patient labor can hardly 
work out, or denouncing and despairing of society because, 
as measured by their wishes, it seems to make no progress ; 
and with another class of leaders too timid or too stupid to 
believe in any possible success, save through an appeal to 
the very lowest motives and interests of human nature,— 
no wonder that every step of social advance is very slowly 
and laboriously taken. Here, for example, is a temperance 
sentiment, which, were it wisely and unitedly exercised, 
would be strong enough so to regulate the traffic in intoxi- 
cants as to abolish more than half the evils resulting from 
that traffic almost upon the instant; but which allows itself 
to be captured by fanatics and demagogues, and harnessed to 
the bootless task of securing prohibitory laws, whose enforce- 
ment in any large community and under a free government 
is for many long years to come a flat impossibility. For 
an example of blindness in eyes that look from the opposite 
stand-point, every political campaign affords repeated proof 
of thick-headed incapacity on the part of men who manip- 
ulate parties to understand that a proffer to the people of 
superior honesty, intelligence, and principle will pay in 
large returns of honest votes. 

It is then greatly desirable that they who advocate a 
reign of higher ideas and purer sentiments should know 
more of the ways and possibilities for embodying their 
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spiritual desires in forms of conduct; and it is no less to be 
hoped that they who endeavor to mould the present expres- 
sions of popular conscience and will, may learn more of the 
religious power that is in men to urge them always toward 
better social regulations and constructions. Now, do we 
expect too much in thinking that religion and political 
economy may each grow to study the other, to their own 
and the common advantage, and that, by bringing the two 
fields of observation together, the same mind may at last 
combine the truths to be gleaned from both in something 
like fair and just proportions? Must the minister, in order 
to keep his spiritual vision clear, remain a mere innocent 
babe or a foolish dreamer in all worldly affairs? Or may he 
not acquire something of the wisdom ascribed to serpents, 
by which to help manage temporal concerns,— without bind- 
ing himself down to the degrading service of expediency? 
Cannot the thinker or actor busy with the task of increas- 
ing material wealth see and work toward the aims which 
religion invites him to follow, and yet keep his thought or 
his industry from floundering into the bottomless bogs of 
sentimentalism ? 

I apprehend that the two sides of life, which hold respect- 
ively its material and its religious interests, are so closely 
related by ties of interdependence as to give promise 
that they will yet be brought to nearer acquaintance in 
the world’s thought; and I can see nothing in the methods 
of true religion or sound political economy which disquali- 
fies either from informing itself accurately from the other’s 
province. The things to be known, however dissimilar, 
are united by some common bond; and, in order to know 
them, we need at most, not two kinds of intelligence, but 
only two ways of using the same intelligence. 

I say that, in actual life, the religion of a people and their 
means of getting a living stand intimately connected. 
Throughout the whole record of the past, it will be found 
that every considerable movement or change originating 
in one of these two realms has passed over into the other, 
to produce there also no less profound results. It may be 
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safely assumed that the Crusades, however fostered by and 
mingled with various schemes of worldly ambition, had 
their origin in the religious desire of Christendom to pur- 
chase favor with Heaven by casting unbelievers out of the 
Holy Land. This bit of religious fanaticism set in motion 
streams of travel east and west, by water as well as by 
land, which proved to be the beginning of rich currents of 
commercial activity. The ships that bore away King 
Richard and King Louis, the furnishing of which was 
a heavy drain upon these monarchs’ treasuries, were the 
precursors of other ships that brought back the cost of 
the Crusades, over and over, to the seaports of England 
and France. As an instance of changes whose initial steps 
lie wholly within the scope of material ‘affairs, but which 
reach at last the inward sphere of belief and desire, con- 
sider the consequences of the invention of gunpowder. 
Immediately, that was nothing more than a new device 
whereby bloodthirsty mortals might practise mutual de- 
struction on a larger scale. But, in the end, this deadly 
explosive became a peace-making agency, and assisted 
greatly in the development of the higher spiritual qualities 
of the race. We must remember that in the good old days 
(over whose departure Mr. Ruskin heaves such profound 
sighs), when men met face to face and determined their 
differences by thrust of lance and pike, the man of intellect 
had small defence against mere brute muscle, save as he 
could work upon the superstition of half-animal natures. 
This method of holding physical might in check was 
treacherous and insecure, and the world was practically 
at the mercy of the strongest sword arm. But the hand 
which had been trained to use instruments of trade and 
husbandry, and had not acquired power to deal the most 
effective blows with a battle-axe, could yet apply a match 
or pull a trigger as deftly as any. Gunpowder put the 
artisan on terms of equality with the professional soldier. 
It was the weapon which enabled the trained bands of 
a city like London to cope with the mercenary troops of 
feudal kings and barons; for, behind a musket, the giant 
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is no better than the dwarf, when the latter has equal 
quickness of eye and steadiness of hand. As it acted to 
shelter commerce and industry from those who despised 
tradesmen and mechanics, it is easy to see that the inven- 
tion of gunpowder helped forward the growth of religion, 
by prepating the soil in which alone pure religious ideas 
and sentiments can root themselves. 

A friend of mine is somewhat fond of citing one historic 
instance, in which a religious formula first operated to 
build up a new source of national wealth, and, secondarily, 
through this wealth to establish a great change in religion 
itself. It having been ordained by Holy Church that her 
subjects, in order to fit themselves more perfectly for the 
New Jerusalem, should abstain from the eating of flesh 
on certain oft-recurring days, the increase of population 
among the faithful occasioned an increasing demand for 
fish, wherewith to sustain nature through these frequent 
fasts. Principally in Spain, where after the discovery of 
the New World all sea-going citizens were much too intent 
upon transatlantic gold mines to stay contentedly at home 
and fish for a livelihood, the demand for this article of food 
fast outran the supply. Thither, accordingly, came the 
enterprising Dutchman, to find a market for his herring; 
and came again and again, evermore with larger and more 
numerous cargoes, for which he received ready payment in 
good Spanish dollars, until his coffers at home grew full 
to bursting with the shining metal, and he had built for 
himself many a walled town in which to keep his treasure 
safe. Note that one of the chief sources of the wealth of the 
people of the Netherlands was their fishing industry, and 
that, by reason of its religion, Spain was the chief customer 
upon whom that industry principally flourished. Note again 
that the wealth so obtained from the subjects of King Philip 
and of his most Catholic predecessors enabled those half- 
submerged northern provinces to stand like a rock against 
the assaults of Spanish power, until that power had ex- 
hausted itself in vain attempts to assert its supremacy, and 
the reformed religion had no longer a foe that could 
seriously threaten its life. 
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Or, coming closer to our own time, we may take these 
following instances, in which religious activity and business 
enterprise are shown to be connected. A writer whom 
no one can suspect of aiming to flatter a religious sect, 
in a recent work on the history of the State of Kentucky, 
bears unqualified testimony to the value of the Wesleyan 
movement, as one of the forces which strengthened and 
shaped the growth of that community. Again, one of our 
ministers, in the course of a very interesting article on the 
secular sources of Unitarianism in Salem, has shown that 
all the Congregational churches in that city controlled by 
the great foreign merchants of the place went over to the 
new faith, while the churches in which the influence of 
less intelligent men was paramount remained unshakenly 
orthodox. The conclusion, to our minds, at least, perfectly 
plain, is that these merchants, learned or acquired through 
their wide commercial dealings something which wrought 
an inevitable change in their religious theories and convic- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the two sides or departments of life 
with which religion and political economy respectively con- 
cern themselves are not cut off from each other by any 
impassable party wall, but the forces of each are continually 
exerted to modify or stimulate the other. In the nature 
of things, secular and ecclesiastical authorities are harnessed 
side by side to the same load; and, whatever jealousies or 
suspicions may arise between them, they cannot avoid feel- 
ing the success or failure of each other’s work. This will 
perhaps appear more fully, when we go on to consider the 
relations of religion and political economy as different’ 
branches of acquired knowledge and conscious effort, corre- 
sponding to these different provinces, which by the very 
law of their being keep up a constant interchange of influ- 
ence. Religion, whatever more or other it may be, is cer- 
tainly that which charges itself with the cultivation of 
man’s worshipping and aspiring faculties,— the systematic 
attempt to quicken his recognition of superior worth, and 
his desire to win for himself and others the likeness of an 

2 
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ideal perfection. Political economy, if it be a science 
capable of contributing in any degree to the settlement of 
life’s problems, consists in the knowledge of existing social 
laws which work toward the improvement of society, and 
by taking advantage of which man can hasten forward the 
day of his deliverance from poverty and vice. Both religion 
and political economy are as yet very vaguely and imper- 
fectly conscious of their legitimate mission.. The former 
has, for the most part, only incidentally assisted the unfold- 
ing of the religious nature of humanity. It has thought 
little of the kingdom of heaven that is within the soul, while 
its highest aim has been to find and practise some scheme 
for getting men into a heaven external to themselves. But 
this failure should not prevent us from seeing that religion 
has a great work to do, when it becomes wise enough to 
address itself to its true task. So of political economy. 
Though it is spoken of in certain quarters with bated 
breath, as if it were a new revelation from the skies, and 
its apostles are held in reverence as men who have somehow 
given the modern world nearly all the good that it possesses, 
we may say that hitherto it has probably done very little to 
justify the claims to supreme importance sometimes made 
on its behalf. Its writers have wrangled about definitions 
and terminology, till they have in many instances fully 
deserved the name of “ Modern Schoolmen” that has been 
applied to them. The unbelievers in this so-called science 
are wont to maintain that its highest art is to follow after 
the successes or failures of social and commercial experi- 
ments, to explain with indifferent clearness how these have 
been already brought about, and that in no single instance 
have the economists, by their prevision, changed the course 
of events. There are even scoffers who declare that, had 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations never been written, the 
England of to-day would have been exactly what it now 
is, only that it might have become a few pounds richer 
through the useful employment of those brains which have 
muddled themselves over the questions that Smith started. 
Concerning the justness of this estimate, I do not here 
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express an opinion, further than to say that, in my judg- 
ment, the practical effect of works on political economy has 
been much overestimated. But these works may be as 
inconsequential as you please, up to this present date; and 
it may still be true that, as the foundation of further efforts 
in the same line, they possess incalculable value. The 
growing complexity of our civilization, which surrounds us 
with new dangers and difficulties, will force us sooner or 
later to learn and apply for ourselves the laws of social 
health. The primitive village of colonial days had small 
occasion for the services of a board of health or a sanitary 
engineer; but the growth of great cities thrusts problems 
upon us which we cannot leave natural laws and forces to 
settle unaided. So, in the simpler states of society, no 
great knowledge of the requirements of general well-being 
is necessary. But, as the world’s organization grows more 
complete, laisser faire becomes less and less practicable, 
and the working of natural forces needs to be supplemented 
by devices and regulations based upon accurate understand- 
ing of social physiology. “Society is sick!” Carlyle was 
always saying. “ Like a dyspeptic, it has become conscious 
of the imperfect action of its organs.” But the trouble 
does not probably arise, as Carlyle seemed to suppose, 
through the growth of some cancerous disease, which is like 
to prove fatal to our civilization. It is more reasonably 
accounted for by the greater strain to which all vital forces 
are now subjected, and which begins to call upon us for 
more intelligent care of the system through which these 
forces act. Society is not the less healthy because its 
powers, which gave no sign of weakness under lighter 
burdens, begin to feel the heavier tension put upon them 
in these modern days. At all events, let prophets” rave 
over the sickness of the times as much as they like, there 
is no way to retrace the steps which this industrial age has 
taken; and such remedy as we can apply to the ills of the 
State must consist largely in a finer and more skilful 
ordering of public affairs, such as a wise political economy 
ought to make possible. 
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The relation which these different branches of knowl- 
edge and endeavor bear to each other is, therefore, only 
imperfectly exemplified by any comparison that may be 
made between existing economists and theologians. An 
attempt to compound the ideas of Malthus and Jonathan 
Edwards might not be entirely successful; and we should 
have to search a weary while for the bond of union between 
an English Church of the ritualistic persuasion and a 
New England town-meeting. But, when we define the 
points toward which religion and political economy should 
direct their efforts, we find that fulfilment of the aim of 
one includes the aim of both, and that neither can perform 
its special task without assisting and being assisted by 
the other’s labors. No matter how widely apart men have 
gone, following their whims and prejudices, religion exists 
that they may see goodness, or God-likeness; and political 
economy has no excuse for being, unless it can show how 
goodness, or God-likeness, is to be realized in human law and 
custom. The purpose of seeing is that man may do what 
is equitable and holy. The use of knowing how society has 
grown to its present form is that we may be able to assist 
its development into the higher form, which better satisfies 
our spiritual insight. That worship of God which has 
no reference to the growth*of a divine image in man’s 
outward form and bearing is not merely an idle, but 
a dangerous thing; since its practice becomes the refuge 
and apology of a weak or vicious will, that refuses to exert 
itself for justice and righteousness. For exactly the same 
reason, a knowledge of the world and its laws, which leaves 
out of account the ideal world that is to be, is worse than 
a useless acquirement. It might be well enough to know 
that rents, wages, and interest divide the produce of the 
earth in a certain fashion, simply as a bit of curious 
information, were it not that men continually shield their 
own selfishness behind the way of the world. Political 
economy that fails to recognize the essential barbarity of 
many forces, still strong and active in the life of man, has 
the effect of licensing the individual to give full scope to 
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these forces, and is every whit as bad as that phase of 
religion the practice of whose rites allows savage passions 
to go their way unchecked. The two sides of thought, 
the ideal and the practical, are equally deficient, standing 
alone. The same fundamental aims and interests are 
common to both; and each needs to feel continually the 
other’s presence, in order to preserve its own health and 
usefulness. 

To recapitulate these general conclusions that I have 
been urging! I have tried to make three points: first, 
that, however poorly religion and political science may have 
been combined in the minds of certain teachers, we 
instinctively desire instruction in which the two themes are 
justly and intelligently blended; secondly, that, in the life 
of the world, the religious nature of man and the sources 
of his material wealth are intimately connected; thirdly, 
that the aim which should guide us through both our 
religious and our political duties, and without which neither 
worship nor business can be kept from degeneracy, is to 
patiently remodel all character, and conduct in such wise 
as to bring them to the standard of spiritual requirements. 

Advancing now from the general to some consideration 
of the particular points of relationship between the two 
halves of my subject, I propose to devote the remainder 
of my time to the. ways in which religion may and must 
help political economy, if the latter is ever to work out the 
solution of its problems. It will be understood, I trust, 
from what has been said, that, in my judgment, it is quite 
as important to the Church as to society or the State that 
this help should be rendered. When a long theological 
discussion or examination is conducted principally to bring 
out what is or what should be believed concerning the salva- 
tion of the heathen, and a chance question discloses the fact 
that no theologian present has a definite idea to advance 
as to what salvation is or implies, we may see how blind 
and indifferent to the real needs of humanity religious 
speculation is capable of becoming. There is no way to pre- 
vent the Church from expending its energies forever upon 
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those absurd and ridiculous conceits that have occupied 
so much of its attention, save to tie it down to the definite 
work of reforming, and to judge it by its efficacy in 
removing human hatred, shiftlessness, and vice. 

In the name, therefore, of pure religion, as well as of 
enlightened political economy, we should seek those points 
at which the minister’s vocation will assist the administra- 
tion of worldly affairs. 

From the economist’s point of view, there are two ques- 
tions which embrace all the lines of his investigation,— 
the question of production and that of distribution: first, 
under what conditions and by what means can the labor 
of hand and brain produce a sufficient amount to satisfy, 
in reasonable measure, the various wants of human nature, 
and to make all needful improvements or repairs in the tools 
by which the world’s work is done? secondly, how shall 
the fruits of labor be divided.and distributed, so that as 
little of them as possible may be consumed in the process, 
so that none of them may go where they do not belong, 
and so that every laborer may receive his just share? Upon 
these two questions, we may say, hang all law and prophecy 
that are within the ken of political economy. The first 
of these questions we may regard as having been answered, 
so far as pressing and immediate needs are concerned. 
Finally settled and put out of the way it never can be, 
for the expanding and multiplying wants of humanity 
are always bringing up anew the difficulty of finding for 
these wants an adequate satisfaction. But it may be said 
that we either hold in possession or see our way to attain 
what should give food, clothing, and shelter for all, together 
with some means of intellectual cultivation. The individ- 
ual laborer’s share of the whole product of industry is not 
at all munificent as yet, being, as it is computed, only 
about what forty cents per day will buy,—even here in 
America, where labor is most richly rewarded. But, on 
this, were it safely assured to them, people can live without 
feeling the severe pinch of cold or hunger, and can get 
their children sent to school. A republican form of govern- 
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ment; opening all land to cultivation and giving the soil 
as property to him who tills it; the success of invention 
in adding machinery to increase the productiveness of labor ; 
and the improvements that have been made or can be 
made in methods of agriculture,—these conditions bring 
a decent living within reach of all who are able and willing 
to work, providing no grave injustice is done in distrib- 
uting the fruits of toil. We may even predict that our 
facilities as a race for drawing sustenance from the earth 
will increase as fast as population increases, and that the 
sum of our productions will continue as ample for the 
nation’s wants as it is to-day, until the time when those 
moral causes which restrain the increase of population 
among our best classes begin to be felt in the life of the 
people at large. The Malthusian notion—that the more 
prosperous men become, the faster they will multiply, so 
that, whatever new means of supply are temporarily gained, 
the increase of the crowd to be fed is sure to fringe society 
once more with a belt of poverty and starvation— we may 
dismiss entirely from our mind. The fact is that lifting 
men out of poverty restrains, as a rule, and does not stim- 
ulate their multiplication, and that society now has at 
command the power to lift and hold the mass of the people 
far enough above the starvation line to enable the moral 
nature of the race to assert itself against the evil of over- 
population. No final limit to nature’s capacity for sustain- 
ing life has yet been touched; and, by the time that limit 
is reached, we may believe that mankind will have acquired 
enough wisdom and self-control to keep its members within 
that boundary. The problem, how to produce a gross sum 
of necessary supplies adequate to the wants of those who 
are to draw from it, we may hold as solved in our own 
country, and therefore as solved for other nations, when 
they are able or willing to give up standing armies, to 
throw their land into an open market, and make the most 
of all skilled industries. 

There remains, as the immediate problem of our time, 
that of distribution. The importance of this we are taught 
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by those statistics which show the slender size of each indi- 
vidual share, when the whole has been parcelled out. We 
meet the socialist, who thinks that a fair division would 
bring many of the luxuries of the rich within reach of all, 
by proving to him that the common store is not and cannot 
now be made large enough to issue therefrom more than a 
barely sufficient individual ration. But this proof has as 
its corollary the conclusion that, where the average worker 
can obtain at most but small return for his exertions, it 
is essential that he should have, and should rightly apply, 
all his portion to keep him strong and efficient in the ser- 
vice of society. The mission of religion as one of the 
factors of a successful and prosperous State comes into clear 
prominence through the fact that, however the wise admin- 
istration of a people’s industry may increase the common 
stock, and enlarge the average share by economical distri- 
bution, no political art can stop the waste of which the 
laborer himself is guilty, when he spends his earnings for 
that which is in no sense bread. The State has no power 
to reach and remedy the springs of that moral depravity 
which leads the laborer to squander his means in vicious 
pleasures, and makes him content with a habit of shiftless- 
ness. Education, as State schools supply it, does not pen- 
etrate the sources of conduct far enough to right this wrong. 
Ethical culture, applied through the intellect, fails to 
strengthen the weak will that underlies ignorance and deg- 
radation. No force can quicken in human nature its dead 
roots of the better life without the help which religion, by 
means of its powerful emotions, traditions, and ideals, can 
bring to bear. I do not pause to furnish proof for this 
assertion, though I am aware that many minds will to-day 
demand proof, clear as the sunlight, before yielding assent 
to such a statement. But, being more intent upon points 
still to be reached, I simply refer to agnostic testimony as 
to the value of religious institutions for the common peo- 
ple, and ask any fair-minded man to judge from his own 
knowledge of the world whether, on the whole, the work- 
ingmen (so called), who are under the direct influence of 
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the Church, do not make much better use than others of 
the means at their command. 

Aside from the waste of subsistence occasioned by extrav- 
agance and vice in the laborer himself, what loss he 
suffers must occur in one or both of two ways: either the 
capital and mental power which are joined with labor in 
all its productions take more than their share of the com- 
mon store or, while the yield of industry is in process of 
distzibution, it is subjected to. plunder by those who have 
the handling of it. Or, to put the matter in a different 
form, we may say that there are four classes of men possess- 
ing the opportunity to defraud the common laborer, who 
has nothing but strength and skill of hand with which to 
gain his living. There are the robbers, disguised or undis- 
guised, who live upon what they can steal by force and 
fraud, and make no pretence of returning any useful ser- 
vice; there are the holders of capital, who guard and keep 
in repair the tools of industry, without which labor is well- 
nigh powerless; there are the inventors and advisers or 
directors, who p:rform brain-work for their fellow-men; 
and, finally, there are the agents through whom the exchange 
of commodities is made. It will be understood that these 
are four distinct opportunities rather than so many separate 
classes of individuals. The capitalist and the merchant 
both perform mental labor, while the broker is often a 
large holder of capital. We need have no discussion about 
the robbers, for the universal judgment (not counting the 
opinion of the robbers themselves) is that they should be 
suppressed wherever they are found. The question then 
is, Are the functions of capital, the labors of brain-workers, 
and the services of the middle-man, any or all of them, too 
highly paid out of the common store; and do the mass of 
workmen suffer loss thereby? I am clearly of the opinion 
that these three classes among the servants of society do 
take, as classes, more than their rightful wages, and that 
a wrong is thus done which calls loudly for redress. But 
this opinion needs to be qualified by two observations, 
which are that the amount of this wrong is by no means so 
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great as the malcontents are wont to suppose, and that we 
have no accurate method for determining what the wages 
of any member of society ought to be. The riches of the 
millionnaire are paraded before the eyes of thousands, and 
each one may perchance feel that he is entitled to a large 
share of the wealth he sees. But, really, the largest private 
fortune is only a drop in the great ocean of commerce. 
When we are told by those who have carefully estimated 
the world’s accumulated property that the whole of it, 
after centuries of saving, if it could be turned into food and 
clothing, would not suffice to carry the race through more 
than three years of idleness, we realize that the accumula- 
tions of any single year cannot be a large portion of the 
sum out of which all must live. Whatever excess is taken 
by merchants and capitalists cannot subtract more than a 
very small fraction from the average man’s daily subsist- 
ence. Still, it is fair to say that, since this subsistence is 
so small at the most, that fraction of loss becomes a serious 
matter. 

Again, let it be observed that, in deciding what remunera- 
tion different kinds of service should receive, as, indeed, in 
most questions raised by political economy, abstract notions 
about equity are a very insufficient guide. Both Mill and 
Spencer are at pains to point out the inequitable nature of 
all titles to private property in land. But their demonstra- 
tions on this subject, as they themselves confess, are almost 
entirely irrelevant, and will probably have no effect what- 
ever in changing present regulations. In social problems, 
the main question does not turn alone upon what is ideally 
just; but we have also to ask, What, under the circumstances, 
will work best and produce the best results? That method 
of holding and working land is right, which gets out of the 
soil the largest and most nutritious harvests; and, toward 
that method, society will instinctively feel its way. So that 
is the proper scale of wages upon which to compensate dif- 
ferent kinds of labor, which most accurately brings the need- 
ful service to the needful point; and we have no way of 
measuring one service against another, to determine the pay 
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that each may justly receive. It is obvious that some sorts 
of labor are more essential to the world, and more difficult 
to procure, than others. ._ It should also be obvious that, to 
develop out of ordinary human nature the talent and capac- 
ity for performing these more valuable services, a larger re- 
ward must be offered. But just how much, who can say ? 
Carlyle used to exclaim upon the general rottenness of 
things, when almost any kind of broken-winded horse was 
sure of his keeping, and an able-bodied man could not cer- 
tainly find one even to own and feed him. But the truth is 
that a good horse can do more for the general good than 
many a man, whose physical strength is far inferior to that 
of the four-footed toiler, while his intelligence in directing 
that strength is scarcely greater, and his moral sense is a 
much more uncertain staff on which to lean. Society does 
right to make very wide distinctions between its servants in 
rewarding their labor; and precisely how wide the distinc- 
tion should be, no man can say. Still, we are not without 
ground on which to stand, in making up our judgment, that, 
at present, society, as imaginary steward of the world’s 
store, is somewhat too complacent in allowing those who 
grind its grists to take what toll they can. We may liken 
the whole body of a people to the single body of a man. 
Out of the food which we put into our mouths, the physical 
organism selects one portion to keep its muscular apparatus 
in repair, another is turned into some reserve of nervous en- 
ergy, while still another part is applied to pad the frame, 
and fill it out to graceful outlines. The first essential is 
that the working part of the system, which maintains the 
action of the vital organs and is instrumental in procuring 
further supplies of food, shall be properly nourished. The 
next essential is that a certain margin of reserve energy 
shall be maintained; and, if the process meant to result in 
adornment shall be carried beyond bounds, so that muscle, 
brain, and hoarded strength are robbed to deposit great 
masses of useless and unsightly fat, whence only wheezing 
and palpitation result, then it is clear that the system is out 
of balance. 
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In the working of that vast industrial organization through 
which society earns and assimilates its daily food, it is of the 
highest consequence that those classes who serve as the 
nerves and sinews of the State should be supported in 
health and strength. This can be done, and at the same 
time enough labor can be stored away, in the form of capital, 
to secure what mechanical appliances are requisite; while 
something can always be spared for that ornamentation by 
which the whole body is dignified and ennobled. But the 
secretions cannot be so changed as to rob the more essential 
working organs and members for the benefit of wealth and 
luxury, without producing disturbance; and I take it that 
there are now, plain to the common sight, certain flabby and 
apoplectic symptoms, not pointing necessarily to fatal re- 
sults, but sufficiently marked to indicate the desirability of 
some change in society’s habits of living. We cannot say to 
what precise extent one part of our general system is over- 
fed, while another is correspondingly starved ; but I assume 
that an evil of this kind, though indeterminate in amount, 
always has existed, and still remains for us to face. We 
may grant to our optimistic friends that the evil is not, on 
the whole, great or immediately alarming. But the body 
which is not deathly sick may still be subject to distressing 
and exhaustive convulsions. This wrong “is not so deep as 
a well, nor so wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough” to 
make all the difference between health and disease, enough 
to fill our common atmosphere with that foul and pestilen- 
tial exhalation of false social relations,— suspicion,— with 
which it is as bad for a nation to be seriously afflicted as to 
- be visited by Asiatic cholera. What was it but suspicion 
that wrought all the horrors of the French Revolution! A 
fixed and morbid distrust between social classes crazes the 
mind of each with false apparitions of hideous shape, strik- 
ing at which with deadly thrusts men wound their brothers, 
who are innocent of the evil that a disordered fancy has as- 
cribed to them. One cannot pretend that we now stand on 
the brink of such fiery social upheavals as the past has seen. 
But when we hear from one side the excited laborer de- 
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nouncing the capitalist as a soulless tyrant who seeks only 
to enslave and plunder honest folk, and when the answer 
comes back from the capitalist that the workman who aids 
a strike is nothing but a lawless brute, for whom a felon’s 
cell is the only fit abiding place, we may be pardoned for 
shrinking a little, remembering what these suspicions have 
meant, and may grow to be; and we may well bethink our- 
selves how we shall prevent them from bringing many more 
minds under their baneful spell. So long as any fractional 
part of the wages which common hand labor ought to re- 
ceive is diverted to uses in which it is not for the public 
good to have it consumed, so long will our business world be 
shaken by the ague of unwholesome and dangerous agita- 
tions. 

What remedy, then? Political economy is prompt with 
its reply, “Competition; the general reduction in profits, 
rents, and interest, occasioned by the rivalry of those who 
press forward to serve social needs.” I have no denial to 
enter against the beneficence of competition, up to a certain 
point of its regulative mission.- At the same time, I ques- 
tion whether, in the end, the remedy would not prove about 
as troublesome as the disease ; and its deliberate application 
as a cure, to my mind, much resembles the practice of that 
physician who attempted to heal a child of measles by first 
throwing it into fits. Competition may break up the dis- 
order immediately before us; but it is like to leave us with a 
very bad and stubborn case of “fits” on our hands, for 
which we must seek quite another method of treatment. 
One trouble is that those huge giants who are now entering 
the commercial arena to wrestle with each other do not, and 
cannot, yield, when they are thrown. They are bound -to 
fight on as long as they have a breath left in them; so that, 
in the blind rage of their conflict, many non-combatants are 
struck down, and the victor rises, at last, himself more dead 
than alive. A great railroad cannot close up its line and go 
out of business when another company, able to offer the 
public cheaper transportation, is established. It must still 
continue running at constant loss, to preserve what it can of 
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the value of its property. A railway war produces one of 
the worst disturbances to which the business world is sub- 
jected. It unsettles values by rendering uncertain those 
rates of freight which, now that all commodities are sold on 
narrow margins, is an important element in making up the 
selling price. It weakens or ruins property, with which, 
through investment in stocks and bonds of the rival roads, a 
multitude of business interests is involved; and, in all ways, it 
fills industrial and commercial life with fever and alarm. 
The end of such a war is generally the formation of a combi- 
nation, or “pool,” which commonly lasts long enough to 
allow the gladiators to regain their breath, when the con- 
flict is once more resumed. Competition is all very well, 
when the weak go to the wall quietly and easily, and their 
places are quickly filled; but it has less to recommend it, 
when it means a warfare of leviathans, whose struggles ren- 
der the whole adjacent territory insecure, and when the 
thing that it kills is as costly as one of our great mod- 
ern homes of industry. 

But suppose that, through much tribulation, we are to get 
from competition the cheapest service of every kind, and 
that its power will cut down the wages of the higher kinds 
of labor to the lowest point at which they can be procured. 
It remains to be said that competition, as political economy 
understands the word, is a warlike method of settling the 
difficulty, and that, when it has done its utmost work, some 
other regulative principle must come into operation, before 
the world can find peace. Society is not a third party, for 
whose favor and patronage rival claimants are bidding, but 
includes these claimants also; and, while they stand toward 
each other in an attitude of hostility, society is at strife 
within itself. Competition may result in a greater advan- 
tage to the world at large, but that is not what the compet- 
itors are seeking. They are thinking, each one, of getting 
the other’s good place, and turning his wages or profits into 
their own strong box; and what end can we suppose there 
will be to class struggles and violent disturbances, while 
men are animated by that spirit? In other words, to use a 
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questionable but expressive phrase, as long as life is a “ grab 
game,” we cannot hope to heal its divisions or to put down 
injustice and robbery. 

Here, to my thinking, we lay bare the most vital point at 
which religion touches the practical world,—the point at 
which scepticism in religion most detracts from its power 
and glory, and where its message of peace and good-will for 
the first time becomes something more than a vain form of 
words. It is the business of religion to end these ancient 
jealousies and contests, by teaching men to care more for the 
character of the work they do than for the reward they are 
to receive. Those are not meaningless maxims and phrases 
in the gospel, which ask of every man, whatever his station, 
that he shall consider himself the servant of all; and the ref- 
ormation which Jesus undertook was the deepest and might- 
iest of all reformations, upon which alone our human good 
is securely founded. Civilization does not consist merely in 
setting bounds to each one’s selfishness. It consists still 
more in the development, and must be measured by the 
rise, of what we call “ public spirit.” The problems of civili- 
zation remain unsolved, till the dominant desire of human 
life ceases to be that of gaining the mastery over one’s fel- 
lows, and becomes a desire to confer the largest possible 
benefit upon them. 

“ Ah, well!” the man of the world may say, “if you are 
going to set yourself to cast out the ingrained selfishness of 
human nature, you may go your way for a very simple- 
hearted fool.”” To which I, for one, make answer: that, if 
we cannot lay our axe to the root of the poisonous tree that 
troubles us, and so begin, hopefully, the work of getting it 
finally removed, I prefer to surrender at once and entirely 
to the necessity of living under its shadow rather than 
deceive myself any further with respectable but utterly 
futile haggling of its branches. And why should it be 
thought so useless to try to heal social wrongs at their foun- 
tain-head? Have we not seen men and women in whom 
this plundering instinct of barbarous ages was no longer to 
be found? Have not all the world’s greatest works been 
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wrought in pure love for the work itself, and not with one 
eye fixed avariciously upon the pile of glittering pay? Are 
we not beginning to demand of men in official station that 
they shall cease to think of themselves as having been ele- 
vated to a pinnacle for others to see and admire, but shall, 
in downright earnestness and honesty, go about the service 
of their fellow-men? What is there so incredible in sup- 
posing that this change may work its way at last through 
all grades of unofficial life, till every working member of 
society shall forget to be clamorous about his rights, in his 
anxiety faithfully to discharge his duty? Nobody will then 
be trampled under foot; for the iron heel, which now de- 
scends so heedlessly wherever it may chance, will be guided 
by an eye that looks carefully to do no hurt. I tell you 
that when we find, as some of us do, in our kitchens, ser- 
vants of alien race and religion, which we commonly rank 
beneath our own, who are something more than hirelings, 
and who have a genuine delight in ministering to our needs, 
it beseems us not weakly to acknowledge that selfishness is 
irrevocably fixed as the mainspring of human conduct. 

Who will confess that his own selfish instincts are too 
strong to be conquered? Men will only say that it is not 
worth while to try, since none, or very few, will make the 
attempt with them, to put the general life upon a new and 
higher plane. Suppose, at this instant, each person was 
convinced that the will of every other was being directed 
to bring the desires of the heart into line with a Christlike 
aim: would any will meet an obstacle that it could not sur- 
mount? The difficulty here is precisely what it is in every 
good undertaking,—to get the world to think and act to- 
gether, witi. mutual confidence and support. It is the mis- 
sion of religion patiently and steadfastly to lift up the ideal 
before the common sight, till its power shall draw all men 
unto it. General laws, like that of supply and demand, will 
not produce for usa millennium. Their action enforces a 
certain degree of order during the infancy of thought, while 
the ordinary mind is not capable of grasping wide social 
relations; but there is a point in social progress where it is 
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fated to halt and stand still, till the growth of intelligence 
and spiritual power in all individual minds brings into play 
a force which general laws do not possess. The hope of 
establishing, at last, a power of unselfish desire, for which 
political economy can only point out the need, rests with 
religion. In the end, its agencies alone will be found ade- 
quate to arouse from human souls their full strength of reso- 
lution and delight in enlightening the ignorance of others 
and bearing others’ burdens; and, however the spring-time 
may linger, through which, surrounded by incredulity, re- 
ligion sows its seed, when its harvest begins to ripen, all 
the world will be eager to eat and live. 

I have dwelt so long upon the way already traversed that 
I must now barely recognize in a single sentence another 
political result of the true work of religion, upon which I 
had meant to speak more at length. 

If, on one side, a perfect society demands of its better paid 
servants unselfish devotion to the common good instead of 
heedless pursuit of their own advantage; and if the present 
social system cannot work itself clear without the aid of re- 
ligion applied to the making of this change in human nature, 
—not the less is it true, on the other side, that political 
economy needs and must have religion as its strong ally, in 
teaching those who feel most keenly the slenderness of 
physical resources, patience to abide the inevitable slowness 
of social improvements, and respect for all forms of superior 
human worth. 

And now, overgrown as this document already is, I still 
wish to attach to it a brief and not, I trust, an immodest 
rider, to indicate what kind of religion may best answer the 
need which political science reveals. It must be a religion 
which only expects a heaven hereafter because of the possi- 
bility of transforming this earth into a kingdom of heaven ; 
one which values dogmas, speculations, traditions, and cere- 
monies only as they are convertible into conduct and char- 
acter; and one which, if it call itself Christian, does so out 
of regard for no mere blind sentiment, but because it dis- 
cerns in Christianity the strongest of all instrumentalities 
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for turning human greed and passion into spiritual love and 
peace. It must be a religion which affords no shelter to de- 
spairing thoughts of human nature, but one which believes 
almost passionately in the capacity of every form of human- 
ity to develop heavenly instincts and thoughts. It must be 
a religion which has cast out of itself the ambition for 
worldly name and fame, and which, careless of its reward, 
whether high or low, concentrates all its energies and hopes 
upon the work it has found to do. 

Brothers of the liberal faith, if we can help mankind to 
such a religion as this, we need make no apology to the 
world for having lived in it and eaten its bread, but may 
feel that, besides our service to the immortal part of man, 
we have done a work that no inventor or law-giver can 
accomplish, to ease the pains and lighten the labors which 
the toiling millions pay for their hold on earthly life. 


Howarp N. Brown. 


FINAL CAUSES. 
IV. 


We have endeavored to show that the human mind is 
able, by carefully conducted reasoning, to arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the Infinite, the Absolute, the 
Unconditioned. We have shown that there is no objection 
arising from the infinity of God, or from the relativity of 
human knowledge, which absolutely forbids us to ascribe 
to him the spiritual faculties of wisdom, love, and power. 
It is, however, always logically safer to argue from the 
finite toward the infinite, than from the infinite to the 
finite. Let us now consider by what lines of induction 
from the finite we may approach an apprehension of the 
wisdom of God; and whether there be, indeed, any line 
of induction that can lead us to sound conclusions. 
Theologians in all ages have been fond of taking one of 
two principal roads. In the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
Socrates gives us admirable examples of the first. He shows 
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that the human frame, and in particular the human eye, 
is built with such a wonderful adaptation to its purposes 
as to indicate that these purposes were intended and fore- 
seen by the Creator of man. This argument is known as 
the teleological. It appears to have been peculiarly suited 
to the Greek mind, the very language of the Greeks indi- 
cating, in the recognized meanings of the word télos, that 
they identified cause and effect in the adaptation of a means 
to an end. If we should attempt to formulate this argu- 
ment from design into an inductive canon, it might run 
something as follows : — 

When an organ is found effecting a result, the presump- 
tion is that it was created in order to effect that result; 
and this presumption is strengthened in the compound 
ratio of the complication of the organ, the efficacy of its 
action, the value of the result, and our inability to see 
other uses for the organ or better means of effecting the 
result; the presumption being thus readily raised to moral 
certainty. 

The other line of argument has been called the morpho- 
logical. Although finely stated by Cicero, as an argument 
of the Stoics, it was not fully developed by those early 
writers. It has been made of much more importance by 
men of our own day. An extended example of it is found 
in the introduction to Agassiz’s Essay on Classification, 
prefixed to his Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States. Other examples are found in Peirce’s 
lectures on Analytical Morphology, and in his posthumous 
volume on Jdeality in the Physical Sciences. Although the 
morphological argument is really stronger than the teleo- 
logical, it is not so readily apprehended by uncuitivated 
minds. If we attempt to define the argument, we may say: 

When a material body conforms, in its time and space 
relations, to a thought, to a mental law, so that, for 
example, a proposition concerning one point of its surface 
or one instant of its duration may be so enounced as to 
hold true for all points and for every instant, the pre- 
sumption is that the body was created in conformity tv 
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that thought,— that is, that it sprang from thought; and 
this presumption increases with the simplicity and beauty of 
the law, and with the complication of the details coming 
under it; the presumption being thus rapidly strengthened 
into moral certainty. 

In order to feel the full force of the morphological 
argument, we must revert for a moment to the nature of 
time, space, and force. Modern writers have debated con- 
cerning the meaning of the word “ force,” and its relation to 
power and to energy, introducing into their discussion the 
words “stress,” “tension,” and ‘ pressure.” Those who 
have been most strenuous in denying the objectivity of force 
have nevertheless implied the objective existence of some 
cause of motion, and it is of this cause of motion that I am 
speaking. This cause lies dormant in certain points of 
space which we call the centres of atoms. What the atoms 
are, I repeat it, we cannot tell, otherwise than that they 
are points from which manifestations of force proceed. 
The idealist must admit so much as this, and the material- 
ist cannot justly claim to know more. But, by the inward 
eye, we see space so clearly, so perfectly, as it were, on 
every side, that we are certain that the power which is 
manifested in force does not inhere in the point; nor flow 
from it, as its efficient cause. The cause may be in the 
place, but the place is not the cause. In like manner, we 
see time so clearly and distinctly that we are certain that 
the instant of time is not itself the efficient cause of the 
force which is revealed at its arrival. This force reveals 
itself in the phenomena of motion and resistance to motion. 
These phenomena arrange themselves readily under two 
groups. One group betrays a more or less pronounced, 
a more or less complicated, polarity. That is to say, the 
forces in some atomic centres act with different strength 
in different directions, those directions making fixed angles 
with each other. Such are many of the phenomena of 
chemical, electric, and magnetic disturbances; of crystal- 
lization; and of organic growth. These phenomena of 
polarity indicate, not only a constancy, but an individual- 
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ity in the forces of each given atom. The other group 
consists of those manifestations which appear to act equally 
in all directions from the centre, as in repulsion and 
attraction. All that is purely physical is reducible to the 
effects of mechanical force, and can be explained by refer- 
ring it to one or to both of these modes of manifestation. 
The first law of motion, as determined by physical 
experiment and confirmed by @ priori reasoning, is that 
a body in motion, and not subjected to accelerating forces, 
will continue in motion with uniform velocity in a straight 
line forever. When disturbing forces come in, the result 
is a tendency either toward a dynamic equilibrium, as in 
planetary motion, or toward a statical equilibrium, as in 
crystals. In their passage toward forms of permanent 
equilibrium, both atoms and masses are frequently passing 
through positions of unstable equilibrium, in which, like 
the ass between two bundles of hay, they are equally drawn 
in different directions. For example, take an object of 
simple linear polarity, like a dipping needle, and place it 
with its poles exactly reversed. -It has, so to speak, the 
choice of innumerable directions in which it may turn to 
reverse its poles again to their normal position; and, 
without figurative language, if the poles are exactly re- 
versed, it requires only an infinitesimal force to decide the 
path in which it shall rotate back to its right direction. 
The direction of this infinitesimal impulse, which sets in 
motion the reversed needle, may decide also the movement 
of a long chain of interlinked actions and reactions, depend- 
ent upon the needle’s position. If the infinitesimal im- 
pulse is itself directed, sometimes by one cause, sometimes 
by another, then this long series of results may at one time 
have one character and at another a totally different char- 
acter. But, if the infinitesimal motions are themselves in- 
terconnected, according to law, the results will be also inter- 
connected; and the nature of the connection of these effects 
may reveal to us the nature of the interconnection of the 
causes. When the effect is manifested in a resultant 
material form, or in a resultant measurable motion, then 
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the crystalline or the amorphous form, or the rhythmic 
movement, may possibly show that the guidance of the 
original infinitesimal impulses was simply the combined 
action of the atomic forces. In other words, we may admit 
that, if a force is manifested only in motion or in pressure, 
the direction of the motion is guided purely by similar 
motions and pressures. But, on the other hand, whenever 
the atoms are passing through positions of unstable equi- 
librium, it must be conceded that the direction of their 
movement may at those instants be guided by infinitesimal 
forces ; and, if the positions be absolutely unstable, the guid- 
ing forces at those instants may be absolutely infinitesimal, 
—that is, may be zeros of force. If, therefore, the atomic 
theory is true, if the world be built of atoms, there is in 
the very constitution of an atom-built world an opportunity 
for the exercise of a spiritual guidance of force. We may 
admit that this spiritual guidance can be of various kinds; 
but, if we keep ourselves as near as possible to the original 
foundation of knowledge (our own acts of consciousness), 
we will look first to the nature of voluntary motion. 
I will to write a word; and, immediately, the point of my 
pen traces that word upon the paper. Now, my will has, in 
itself, certainly no finite or appreciable force. Its action 
upon my fingers, and thus upon the pen, is wholly inexplica- 
ble by either the idealist or the materialist. The physiolo- 
gist shows us the nerves reporting the sensation from the 
finger-ends to the brain, and another set of nerves carrying 
the command back from the brain to the muscles, in 
obedience to which commands they alternately contract 
and relax in such a manner as to make my pen write the 
word which I have determined. , But the physiologist 
shows us no connection between the cells of nervous matter 
in the brain and the form of the sensation reported or the 
form of the command given. All that we know is that 
the nervous matter, the muscular tissue, and the blood 
globules are bodies in a state of unstable chemical equilib- 
rium, so that they tumble down at even an infinitesimal 
touch into the lower forms of urea, carbonic dioxide, and 
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so on. The conscious will directs in an inexplicable way 
the path in which these molecules shall turn in their fall, 
and thus determines the resultant motion of my pen. I say 
inexplicable, for the conscious self is not conscious or 
cognizant of any of these intermediate steps and agencies 
which lie between its volition and the final result. 

Here, then, is a vera causa,— not in the physical nexus,— 
for in that there is no cause needed, the absolutely infini- 
tesimal being zero, and it only requiring an absolutely 
infinitesimal force to direct the stream at its beginning; but 
here is a vera causa as a logical cause fer the guidance 
of forces. And it is the only cause known to us which 
guides and directs the action of forces. The forces of 
nature are thus partially under our control. The ego, being 
absolutely dissevered by the widest conceivable or, rather, 
inconceivable gulf from matter, from the force which 
produces motion, is enabled by this magia of control over 
the unstable equilibriums in the body to guide, not only 
the forces of cerebral and nervous and muscular contrac- 
tion in our own body, but through them to guide the 
external terrestrial forces of sun and wind and wave and 
electric current and chemical reaction to our own purposes. 

But there is also guidance in cases where we are not 
conscious of guiding. Let us keep to the very instance 
under consideration,—our own muscular movement. The 
child wills to grasp his rattle and shake it, and very soon 
learns to do what he desires. His will guides his muscular 
force to the seizing and shaking the toy. But the will 
and the final result are all that enter his conscious thought. 
His will is the real cause which finally determines the last 
result, and shakes the rattle. But wherein lies the cause 
of the guidance of the intermediate series of relaxations 
and contractions? This was not guided consciously by 
his will. I guide by my volition the movements of my 
fingers’ ends, by which I write the word; but I have no 
consciousness of guiding the nervous and muscular move- 
ment of the arm. Yet there was guidance there: otherwise, 
the arm would have moved as aimlessly as first movements 
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of the infant. And that guidance of the intermediate 
motions must have been put ultimately under control of 
my conscious volition, else the words which I write would 
not be those which I desire. The only vera causa known 
to us in the guidance of the force is a conscious will, 
a guiding intellect. The law of parsimony would therefore 
lead us to attribute the whole intermediate guidance to 
intellect, and thus regard the body as a machine made 
with wonderful skill by an intellectual will superior to 
ours, and then put under our partial control. 

When we step back of the conscious will, we observe 
that it is prompted by desire, although guided by reason. 
A reasonable being does not act capriciously and without 
motive, but uses its reason to guide its will to the attain- 
ment of desirable ends. There is a basis in our own nature 
for the division of the inductive argument on final causes 
into the teleological and the morpholegical lines. In the 
teleological argument, the reasoning is from the apparent 
design fitting a means to an end, or making a tool for 
a purpose. Thus, Socrates argues that the protection of 
the eye from sweat by the brow and from dust by the 
lid, the perfect adaptation of the position of the eye in the 
head, and its internal organization, to the purpose of seeing, 
prove that it was made skilfully as an instrument for 
sight. It is the modern fashion to despise this argument, 
and there were those in the days of Socrates who despised 
it. One popular writer of our day calls it the carpenter 
theory of creation. Another speaks of it as a miserable 
watch-tick business. Still others think that the doctrine 
of evolution thoroughly disposes of it. All these objections 
and criticisms are founded upon a misconception of the 
real nature of the argument. In our opposition to the 
views of other men, we frequently confound their rhetoric 
with their dogma. All human language is an inadequate 
expression of human thought, and shows its inadequacy 
more strikingly as the thought is higher. All human lan- 
guage is capable of misinterpretation, and can generally 
be twisted further from its real meaning, just in proportion 
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to the breadth and grandeur of that meaning. When 
writers of a pantheistic turn of mind ridicule the teleologi- 
cal argument, and speak contemptuously of a Deity standing 
outside the world and guiding it with his hands, they are 
distorting the language of theistic writers, and giving it 
a sense which has seldom, if ever, been in the writer’s mind. 
The theology of Jewish and Christian theologians has 
always been consonant with that of St. Paul, who says of 
the Divine Being that in him we live and move and have 
our being, and who quotes with approval from Cleanthes 
and Aratus,— “for we also are his offspring.” A candid 
reader of Christian and Jewish writings will see that they 
have always been as pantheistic as reverent reason and 
devout common sense will permit them to be; and those 
who ridicule the argument from design, on the ground 
that it makes the Deity standing outside his work, must 
either utterly fail to apprehend the argument or else be 
carrying their pantheism beyond the limits of reverent 
reason and devout common sense. 

The objection drawn from the doctrine of evolution is 
equally futile. Organic development is simply a mode of 
carrying out a plan: it does not alter the nature of the plan. 
If it were possible to prove that, by a process occupying 
millions of ages, the human eye was gradually developed 
from a diffused sensitiveness to light, found in the zoé- 
phytes, that would not affect the strength of Socrates’ argu- 
ment from the eye, unless it could also be shown that this 
gradual development was a necessary result of mechanical 
forces acting upon fortuitously scattered atoms of fortui- 
tously created matter. The organic growth of the eye, in 
an individual man, from the embryonic cell to perfect man- 
hood, is just as inconsistent and just as consistent with the 
argument for design drawn from the structure of the eye 
as would be an organic growth from species to species, in 
an ascending series through the ages. The evolution 
theory may therefore be dismissed from the consideration 
of final causes, as having no bearing whatever upon the 
question. 

5 
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We may also dismiss the objection implied in the con- 
temptuous epithets of watch-tick and carpenter theory. 
The argument from design does not imply a God who 
stands outside the world. It simply affirms that the divine 
agency is not an unconscious necessity, arising from a 
mechanical force, operating within the Divine Being to bring 
out the forms of the universe without his fore-knowledge 
or approval, but that it is the action of infinite power, 
under the guidance of unerring wisdom, freely doing what 
is best because it is best. The human eye is effective as 
an organ of vision. The complication of parts in that 
organization is very great. The value of the result is 
immeasurable. We see no other use for the eye than as an 
organ of vision. We can imagine no improvement, no 
better means of effecting the result. Therefore, we infer that 
the eye was made for seeing, and deem this inference to have 
the weight of moral certainty. There is nothing presump- 
tuous in this inference. There is no implication that the 
eye was made in any other mode than by organic growth. 
The evolutionist has no more reason to apply his contempt- 
uous epithet “carpenter theory” than one not believing in 
evolution would have for retorting ‘“* Topsy theory.” 

But there are other equally strong arguments, showing 
the presence of thought in the guidance of force. As the 
human will acts not only in devising means to ends, but 
also freely uses material forms as symbols or expressions 
of its own state of thought and feeling, so it learns to see 
in the forms of the external world symbolic meanings and 
direct expressions. A work of human art is not a means 
to an end, but it is the expression of a thought or of a 
feeling. Thought may be expressed in material forms with- 
out symbolism and without any other feeling than a desire 
to express the thought. Thus, the diagrams of the geometer 
are the direct expression of his mathematical ideas, in which 
he may take no other interest than an intellectual interest 
in their truth. On the other hand, the designs of orna- 
mental architecture not only express the thought of the 
architect, but show his taste, which is a slight degree of 
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artistic feeling. Very little more than this can be said of 
the simpler forms of sculpture and of drawing. But, when 
we pass to the higher forms of either of these arts, and espe- 
cially when we add coloring, we have the expression of 
feeling or sentiment predominating over the expression of 
thought. 

The universe is far more than a mere series of adaptations 
of means to ends, unless we exalt the word “ ends” and make 
it include the expression of thought and of feeling. The 
universe is a work of art. It is a combination of philosophi- 
cal ideas expressed in their clearest forms: it is the mani- 
festation of an all-embracing divine love. It is a poem, the 
utterance of all truth and beauty and goodness. Those 
who object that this language, like the teleological, makes 
the creation outside of, separate from, independent of the 
Creator, are putting into it a meaning not necessarily there, 
and which is certainly not intended by those who use these 
figures. 

When I see a geometrical diagram upon a blackboard, 
I know that the particles of the -crayon and the surface of 
the board have had no power to guide the movement of the 
crayon to the formation of the figure. I also know that 
the figure does not exactly and rigorously fulfil geometrical 
law. The chalk line has an appreciable width. It is nota 
mathematical line, without breadth. Nor does the centre 
of this chalk line rigorously fulfil the conditions of any 
geometrical locus. Nevertheless, the approximate fulfilment 
of such conditions by the white mark upon the board gives 
me (that is, if the figure be moderately complicated) an 
absolute certainty that the geometrical conditions were 
explicitly or implicitly known to the mind which directed 
the drawing of the diagram. This conclusion would not 
be affected by any speculations or any discoveries concern- 
ing the actual mode in which the diagram was drawn. A 
circle may be drawn in a great variety of ways, each based 
upon a different mode of looking at its geometrical nature. 
The mechanical draughtsman may draw it with a pair of 
compasses, basing his method upon the intellectual concep- 
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tion of the equality of the radii. A blacksmith makes it 
by passing his tire between three rollers, basing his action 
upon the intellectual perception of the uniformity of its 
curvature. An artist, drawing it with free hand, may not 
have either of these ideas distinctly in his mind; yet his 
feeling of the perfect symmetry of the figure bases itself 
implicitly upon some sort of intellectual conception. In 
whatever manner, therefore, a diagram be drawn, we find 
in it invincible proof of the presence of an intellect guiding 
in some manner, through a longer or shorter series of instru- 
mentalities, the movements of the crayon. 

Now there is no valid reason why the same induction 
should not be made from the forms of nature. The whole 
creation is a wonderful collection of geometrical diagrams, 
from which the geometer and the physicist have inferred 
and put into human speech all the mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences. The thoughts in Newton’s Principia, in La- 
place’s Mécanique Céleste, in Peirce’s Analytical Mechanics, 
and in Hamilton’s Quaternions, were all suggested by the 
forms of nature in which the elements of them were found 
embodied. Of course, it is not intended in this assertion 
to say that the creative mind takes the same view of space 
and time relations as is taken by the mathematician, much 
less that the Infinite Spirit which created the universe is 
obliged to go through the same processes of induction and 
deduction by which we arrive at an idea and at its mode 
of expression. To charge Christian theism with imposing 
such limitations upon the divine thought is to attribute to 
it a confusion which is not in the theism, but in the mind 
of its critic. But theism emphatically affirms that the 
atoms of matter are, in innumerable cases, so arranged as 
to express with the closest degree of approximation our 
own a priori conceptions of space and time. In very numer- 
ous instances, forms of nature have suggested to mathema- 
ticians laws of space and of time extending far beyond the 
examples which suggested them. A development of these 
laws by a priori reasoning, entirely independent of the 
generalizations of experience, has led to the prediction and 
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the discovery of new phenomena in nature. These predic- 
tions have been (in some instances after the lapse of centu- 
ries) fulfilled by observed events. A familiar instance is 
found in the conic sections, studied by geometers as an a 
priori form of thought several centuries before the Christian 
era, but never discovered as actually occurring in nature 
until the sixteenth century after Christ. An equally strong 
although less familiar instance is that of division in extreme 
and mean ratio, invented as a purely a priori process in the 
third or fourth century before Christ, and never recog- 
nized as occurring in nature until the year 1849, when it 
was shown to play an exceedingly important part in the 
building of organic and particularly of vegetable forms. 
These are pure examples of the morphological argument. 

An idea, in these cases, was attained by a process of inter- 
nal vision and examination. The process was suggested by 
hints given in the external’ world, yet the idea was not 
explicitly involved in the hints. It might be justly called an 
a priort idea. It was not taken from external observation. 
The forms of the outward world did not directly suggest it, 
but only suggested the path by which men attained the 
spiritual, intellectual conception. Such ideas when sug- 
gested are frequently developed with great fulness and 
minuteness of detail, and become commonplace possessions 
of all cultivated minds for years, and even for ages, before 
it is discovered that those ideas are embodied in external 
nature, but in some field entirely distinct from the objects 
which first suggested the pursuit of the idea. They are 
embodied in nature, but the embodiment may not be abso- 
lutely exact. It is apparently impossible for material 
objects, whether natural or fashioned by human art, to 
conform perfectly to geometrical or algebraical ideals. 
Even our finite methods of measurement detect variations 
from perfect geometric figures and from perfect algebraical 
rhythm. Of course, our methods of measurement fall very 
far short of being able to detect infinitesimal errors or to 
establish the existence of absolute perfection. But, in 
judging of that which has been made by human art, we do 
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not require more than an approximate fulfilment of the idea, 
in order to give us an absolute certainty concerning the 
idea of the artist or the artisan. Nor is there any reason 
why the diagrams of creation should not give us the same 
certainty concerning the ideas of the Creator. It is not 
necessary to suppose — no intelligent theist does suppose — 
that the conception of an ellipse or the conception of 
extreme and mean ratio, or any one of the innumerable 
mathematical conceptions of which the world offers us 
natural illustrations, lies in the divine mind in the same 
form in which it lies in the human mind. We do not pre- 
tend to fathom God’s thoughts; but we do affirm that the 
simplest explanation of the presence of these expressive 
and approximately exact illustrations of our human thought 
in all parts of nature is to say that the origin of the uni- 
verse is in a universal reason, in an intelligence whose 
thoughts comprehend and include all our thoughts. 

If the heavens declare (as Comte says) the glory of 
Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and Laplace, then so 
much the more do they declare, as the Hebrew psalmist has 
said, the glory of God. If Hipparchus and his noble succes- 
sors win immortal honors by deciphering and unveiling the 
hidden laws of planetary motion, then adoring wonder is 
due to the intelligence and power which guide the planets 
on their courses. If Maraldi and McLaurin made them- 
selves a name by showing that the bee’s cell is built on the 
highest mathematical laws, then the Creator and Inspirer 
of the bee is to be revered as an omniscient geometer. 
Agassiz and Cuvier and Linné deserve the high honor they 
have received for unfolding partially the plan of the organic 
kingdoms; and is there no profound wisdom and skill in 
the formation of those kingdoms upon such a plan? The 
sculptor tells in marble a thrilling tale, which stirs the heart 
of every beholder; but the highest praise of his work is 
that it is true to nature. Nature’s work is therefore more 
expressive than the sculptor’s, and the Creator of the 
human frame must be reverenced as the highest sculptor. 

“Was there no meaning,” Emerson asks, “in the live 
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repose of the valley behind the mill and which Homer or 
Shakspere could not re-form for me in words?” The 
painter re-forms that meaning in a landscape, and expresses 
thereby his own feeling. He feels, flowing from that quiet 
landscape, a breathing of peace, a benediction, an expression 
of the divine love. The musical composer lifts us up or 
casts us down. He tells every emotion of his heart in tone, 
and carries us by the contagion of sympathy into the 
region of his own feeling. What higher evidence of genius 
and spiritual power can be given than that given by a 
composer, for example, like Bach, the Shakspere of musi- 
cians, who chases away care and fills the heart with quiet 
cheerfulness by a merry gavotte or jig, casts it down with 
sorrow and wrings it with remorse by the portrayal of the 
sufferings in Gethsemane, or again rouses the hearer to 
heroic endeavor and to religious enthusiasm by a grand 
succession of chords, summoning the hosts of the Church 
militant to the last grand battle of Armageddon? But 
what could Bach do for us, were not the human ear built 
in wonderful accord with the tones of nature, and trained 
from infancy to recognize the expressiveness of natural 
sounds,— the mother’s lullaby words of endearment and 
words of reproof, the laughter and sobbing of playmates, 
the song of birds, the cries of animals in distress, the wail- 
ing of the winds, and the bass of the awful thunder? 

The moment that the unprejudiced mind recognizes in the 
forms of outward nature these evidences of intellect and of 
feeling, it rushes—not unreasonably, but by sure and safe 
roads —to the conclusion that the intellect which framed 
the universe is unerring in wisdom, and that its wisdom 
is prompted to acticn by inexhaustible goodness. Of course, 
this language is inadequate: all finite symbols must be 
inadequate to set forth infinite realities. ‘The infinite intel- 
lect does not, like the finite, require time for inter-election, 
but separates truth from falsehood, good from evil, by an 
eternal action of which we can form no image. Neverthe- 
less, it thus does separate, inter-elect, know. The Infinite 
Being is not prompted to action by impulses as we are: 
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there is no promotion or pushing him forward. Neverthe- 
less, his acts are all reasonable, in the highest moral and 
religious as well as intellectual sense. They are consonant, 
in the largest view of human nature and human destiny, 
with our highest conceptions of holiness and love. We 
must assume that the highest truth of consciousness is 
falsehood ; that man is in every sense mortal, perishing with 
the body; and that the highest end which we can attain 
is happiness in this earthly life; we must take these and 
other false assumptions, before we can justify ourselves in 
any complaint of the order of the Divine Providence. The 
rapid induction by which an unprejudiced mind arrives 
at the being of one God, infinite in all his perfections, is 
not illusory. This induction is so strong, and is drawn 
from such numerous sources, that it is not possible easily 
to overstate its strength, or to enumerate even the princi- 
pal lines of consilience leading to the grand result. 


Tuomas HI. 


RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 


Rufus P. Stebbins was born March 3, 1810, in the town 
of South Wilbraham. His boyhood and youth were spent 
in the simple ways and wholesome work of farm-life, laying 
up the stock of health which carried him with a sound mind 
in a sound body for a ministry of nearly fifty years, and a 
life-work of more than the allotted threescore years and ten. 
On the farm in summer, and in public school in winter, his 
early education was that practical training in elementary 
studies which New England gives to all her children; while 
his better nature was stimulated by the beautiful scenery 
and wholesome social conditions of the Connecticut valley. 
His mother, an earnest Methodist, early inspired in him the 
devout spirit that characterized him through all theological 
change of later inquiry and advancing knowledge. While 
teaching school, he prepares for college, and at twenty 
enters Amherst, with Henry Ward Beecher, two or three 
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years younger, as classmate; and their mutual regard, warm 
and hearty, was retained through life. 

Graduated at twenty-four, his faith already Unitarian, he 
enters Harvard Divinity School, with Henry Ware, Jr., 
John G. Palfrey, and Andrews Norton as teachers, with 
Theodore Parker and Cyrus A. Bartol in the upper classes, 
and in his own class Henry W. Bellows, the eloquent leader, 
and Edmund H. Sears, poet, seer, and saint. In college 
and divinity school, he formed the methodical and studious 
habits and gained the varied resources that especially fitted 
him as the successful teacher and preacher. 

While studying in the Divinity School, he teaches in the 
Sunday-school of the Unitarian church at Cambridgeport, 
and there forms an attachment, soon consummated in mar- 
riage, with Miss Eliza C. Livermore, with whom he has 
walked through life in tender, mutual devotion. As in 
feebleness and sore bereavement she survives him, to her 
and their son, and only child, we offer our affectionate 
sympathy, and prayers for Heaven’s best blessing. 

Graduated from the Divinity School at the age of twenty- 
seven, he promptly receives and accepts a call as pastor of 
the Unitarian church—one of the largest parishes and 
Sunday-schools in the denomination —in the busy, growing 
town of Leominster, in thrift, public spirit, and intelli- 
gence one of the model towns of New England. Favored 
by the ministerial fellowship of wise and venerable men 
like Drs. Thayer and Allen, he especially enjoyed the com- 
panionship of his classmate, the deeply spiritual Sears, at 
Lancaster, and of the gentle and saintly Calvin Lincoln, at 
Fitchburg, his nearest neighbor, and thenceforth a warm, 
intimate, and lifelong friend. Young men preparing for 
the ministry were there received for his guidance and tui- 
tion,—a work specially congenial to his tastes. Thither 
came his kinsman, Horatio Stebbins, now of San Francisco, 
a valued intimate in his home; and between them grew up 
a mutual affection of loving and enduring loyalty. 

Then in his prime, with overflowing vitality, his ministry 
both as pastor and preacher was one of power and mark. 

6 
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With superb health and vigorous physique, inured to work, 
—as no dainty dilettante, esthetic and luxurious, as no 
delicate invalid to be cosseted,—but impatient for brave 
battle with error and sin in every form, he enters upon his 
career as a born leader in the Church militant. On the 
advanced side of the various reforms of the day, he bore 
brave testimony for freedom of thought, for temperance, 
anti-slavery, and peace. Indeed, in the interest of peace, he 
was a valiant soldier,—a very son of Mars in his readiness 
to fight the whole militia military company of the town; 
and in all his preaching a Boanerges,—a son of Thunder,— 
moving upon the intrenchments of sin with instant demand 
for unconditional surrender. In a memorial discourse upon 
the death of Rev. Calvin Lincoln, preached by him not long 
since, by contrast with his friend he thus incidentally de- 
scribes himself: “I was fresh from the seclusion of student- 
life, all ablaze with enthusiasm, flaming with zeal to correct 
all evils and perfect all good in a day....I1 was restless, 
dissatisfied, aggressive, belligerent.” Those who remain of 
that early generation still vividly remember and feel the 
deep and enduring impression of his ministry. The influ- 
ence and memory of his testimony have come down to chil- 
dren and children’s children. _ In all this century, Leominster 
has known no more effective ministry than the seven years’ 
pastorate of Mr. Stebbins. 

In 1844 came the call to Meadville, Pa. The little Unita- 
rian church there needed a pastor and preacher; and a 
president was wanted for the new Theological School about 
to be formed. Mr. Stebbins’ part was so important in the 
early history of the school that it may be interesting here 
to note the circumstances of its origin. 

Early in the century, Rev. Timothy Alden, son of a line 
of ministers on Cape Cod, himself a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1796, founded at the little village of Meadville, 
then an outpost on the frontier, Alleghany College, whose 
corps of professors, library, and literary influences gave to 
the village a culture and tone superior to that of most com- 
munities in that vicinity. As early as 1825, the Unitarian 
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thought had penetrated there ; and young men from Harvard 
College,— Ephraim Peabody and others,— brought as suc- 
cessive teachers to a private family, preached in the Court 
House, gathered a small Unitarian society, one of the earli- 
est in the West, which built and dedicated a small but sub- 
stantial brick church in the year 1836. One of the pupils 
of these young men, Frederic Huidekoper, having com- 
pleted his studies for the ministry in Cambridge and Ger- 
many, and just now returned home, preferring to teach 
rather than to preach, determined to devote himself to pre- 
paring students for the ministry. 

In this intended enterprise, the aid of the new pastor of 
the Meadville church was expected. To secure the services 
of an abler man than the little society had usually enjoyed, 
or could command with its slender salary of $600, friends at 
the East, learning of the proposed enterprise, and desiring 
to enlarge its scope and resources, pledged in addition an 
annual contribution of $500 for a series of years. The 
repute of the vigorous pastor of Leominster, already making 
his mark, moved his ministerial brethren, knowing well his 
special fitness by ability and preparation, unanimously to 
select him as before all others the man for the place. The 
village, in the centre of a rich agricultural region, then 
remote from the ways of travel and the great markets, of- 
fered not only quiet retreat for study, and the social advan- 
tages of a Unitarian church and Sunday-school, and the 
literary associations of a college town, but also favored stu- 
dents of slender means by a marvellously low cost for the 
necessities of bread. Upon a salary exceedingly small, fore- 
going the social bonds and attractions that held him to the 
East, with ready sacrifice at the call of duty, Mr. Stebbins 
went with prompt alacrity to this outpost, then far more 
remote and less accessible than it is to-day. Thus began 
the Meadville School,— by no vote of a convention or be- 
quest of a half million of money, but with very limited 
exchequer, by the leadership of two men alive and conse- 
crated. 

As a child of the Unitarian Sunday-school and church at 
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Meadville, my birthplace and home, where I had attended 
the Alleghany College and for a few months taught school, 
I joined his first class, its youngest member by several 
years; and I well remember the coming of our new presi- 
dent, the profound impression he speedily produced in the 
town, the small beginning of the school, and the prompt 
and unreserved devotion with which he threw himself into 
the work. With the aid of his devoted younger companion 
teacher, and the brief annual visits of Dr. Hosmer and one 
or two other non-resident professors, he there gave twelve 
years of earnest, vigorous, and successful toil in building up 
the school to a widely recognized prosperity and usefulness, 
—perhaps the twelve best years, and all in all the best 
work, of his life. 

Our first meeting was in October, 1844, in a basement 
room of one of the homes of the parish; the small building 
not being quite ready, which, erected as 4 Presbyterian 
church, had been recently purchased for a very small sum, 
and now by new partitions was being fitted up for recitation 
rooms, library, and chapel. Besides acting as pastor to the 
parish and preaching every Sunday morning and evening, 
Mr. Stebbins taught in the school the Evidences of Christi- 
anity, Mental Philosophy, and Old Testament Interpretation. 
In this last-named study, he gained the scholarly resources 
afterward effectually used in lectures given at Ithaca and in 
subsequent pastorates, and which formed the material for his 
new book on the Old Testament, the reading of whose proof- 
sheets was the closing labor of his life. He also gave to the 
students practical talks on health and hygiene, and on man- 
ners and the minor morals; presided over their debates and 
social and religious meetings; read and criticised their 
themes; directed their preparation and delivery of sermons, 
and, in a monthly meeting of a philanthropic club, led them 
to prepare reports on topics of reform and charitable work 
and the various enterprises of philanthropy. For every rec- 
itation and lecture he made special preparation, and his 
days were busy. Our first class numbered nine. In two or 
three years there were twenty-five. With doors of invita- 
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tion to the school very wide open, and small demand for pre- 
vious preparation, there was wide diversity of age,— from 
the years of sixteen to thirty-six,— and wide diversity in the 
life-experience and the degree of preparation. One was a 
German, who could scarcely speak English; one an uncouth 
young exhorter, who could scarcely read correctly ; two had 
been pupils at Leominster; some had enjoyed a measure of 
academic training; others came illiterate and unprepared, 
with only a zeal for preaching and an earnest eagerness to 
learn. 

It was wonderful to see the patience and tact, the apt- 
ness for teaching, the adaptation to each one’s special need, 
with which our president would deal with the crudest ma- 
terial, drawing out the innate ability at its best, making the 
most of every possibility, and by his own bearing and habits, 
as well as by direct instruction, inspiring in every pupil self- 
respect, a sense of dignity, and eager aspiration for knowl- 
edge and for service. He impressed upon us a deep sense 
of the responsibility of the pulpit; never to appear before an 
audience unprepared; never to begin public speech with 
apology; to have a message, and be ready to deliver it; to 
waste no words in apologetic dalliance, but to say one’s best 
word or sit down. True to the minute in every engage- 
ment, he was impatient with any member of class or congre- 
gation a moment behind time. As each day he crossed the 
open public square of the village for his daily eleven o’clock 
recitation, it was the common remark of the neighbors that 
they could set their clocks by his punctuality as truly as by 
the sun. Somewhat rigid and severe in his social habits and 
notions as some of us thought him, resolutely leaving even- 
ing entertainments at the tap of the nine o'clock evening bell, 
looking upon amusement as a frivolous dalliance for which 
there was no time to spare, the solemnity of life was the 
impression made by his presence. In church and village, he 
speedily made his mark as a strong preacher of righteous- 
ness; was positive and dogmatic in temper and tone, less 
adapted to win people of other sects by conciliation than to 
demolish their errors with ungloved hands, and in face of 
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whatever prejudice and opposition bore his testimony as in 
the name of the Lord, like an old prophet of Israel. The 
favorite phrase among the people to characterize the moral 
standard of his preaching was that of “upright and down- 
right and perfect integrity.” His own preaching, perhaps 
even more than direct teaching in lectures and recitations 
aided in forming the standard of his pupils for preaching less 
upon topics of criticism or speculative theology, and more 
upon lines of practical religion. As this impress of the 
master became recognized in the churches, his pupils were 
éagerly sought as candidates, and hospitably welcomed to the 
vacant pulpits. In addition to all this varied service came 
the less agreeable one of soliciting funds, to which he also 
gave himself heartily. After a few years of successful ex- 
periment had won favor for the school, and seemed to justify 
its continued existence, Mr. Stebbins visited our churches 
and friends in the East, and, in addition to $10,000 contrib- 
uted at Meadville, collected by personal appeal $40,000 
toward its permanent endowment. 

During his twelve years at Meadville, nearly a hundred 
young men must have passed under his teaching and re- 
ceived the impress of his powerful influence. They have 
gone into all fields East and West. Among those who have 
finished their course and passed on, we gratefully recall the 
notable names of N. A. Staples, pastor at Lexington, Mil- 
waukee, and Brooklyn, with brief career and brilliant prom- 
ise gone to his too early grave; William G. Scandlin, with 
superb health broken in Libby Prison, one of the martyrs of 
the war; and Thomas J. Mumford, the well-remembered and 
gifted editor of the Christian Register. There remain in 
active service a goodly number who delight to count them- 
selves ‘* Dr. Stebbins’ boys,” who, as they learn of the death 
of their beloved and revered teacher and spiritual father, 
will not fail of a heart tribute to his memory of measureless 
and unspeakable gratitude. There are also chapters of very 
tender, personal memories, that I hardly dare open: as three 
of my own brothers, who passed away in their youthful 
prime, had felt the impress of his influence for purity and 
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integrity; as my mother, strong, impulsive, large-hearted, in 
her pew at every morning and evening Sunday service as 
punctually as the preacher in the pulpit, loved to recognize 
his inspiring power in all that was best in her life; and asa 
large circle still remain who, with old touches of antagonism 
and rubs of friction forgotten, now tenderly remember him 
at his best, and accord to his memory the tribute of profound 
gratitude and love. 

From Meadville, in 1856, he came directly to Woburn. 
It was a pleasant return to the nearer circle of old friends, 
and a renewal of his early love for the dear old ways of 
his much loved New England home. Here for eight years 
he continued his accustomed faithful service as a pastor 
and preacher, interested in the homes and schools, and in 
all that touched the welfare of the church and the town. 
Here, again, he made his mark, took the church in weak- 
ness and left it strong, and left many warm friends to 
mourn him. 

While pastor at Woburn, he became a director in the 
American Unitarian Association, and for the last three 
years its president. This office was then as now one of 
counsel and influence, involving no special expenditure of 
time and toil. But during the last year of his service, in 
the winter of 1864-65, as the war was drawing to a close, 
a fresh prosperity arising, money becoming more abundant, 
and the people accustomed to money in larger sums, and 
at the same time the missionary demands and opportunities 
of the hour increasing, a meeting in behalf of the Associa- 
tion was held in Hollis Street Church, Boston, in December, 
1864, where it was voted to raise $100,000. Into the work 
of raising the money, Dr. Stebbins threw himself with his 
whole soul. Released from his Woburn pulpit, he visited 
our several richer churches; from their pulpits blew a loud 
blast of rousing appeal; followed this up by newspaper 
bulletins as terse and vigorous as battle-cries; and, when 
the Association held its annual meeting in May, he re- 
ported the work successfully accomplished. In the annual 
report for 1865, prepared by himself, he says: “Not a 
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negative voice had been heard in the vote, yet not a few 
left the church feeling that a very rash resolution had been 
passed. At the close of the current year, April 30, the 
$100,000 had been raised,—not all shown on the treas- 
urer’s books, because not all yet paid in, but what 
was resolved was done.” In accordance with early plans 
of the Association, it was desired still to continue the office 
of president as a mere post of honor, and to employ a 
salaried secretary actively in the field, responsible for the 
missionary administration of the work now about to be 
greatly enlarged. In recognition of Dr. Stebbins’ efficiency, 
he was nominated to that office, and would have been 
unanimously elected, had he consented. But, without as- 
signing special reason, other than a modest distrust of his 
own fitness,— which the meeting would gladly have over- 
ruled,— he met the proposal with resolute refusal, and left 
to the newly appointed secretary, Rev. Charles Lowe, the 
responsibility and privilege of wisely administering the 
greatly increased revenue which Dr. Stebbins himself more 
than any other person had collected. 

From Woburn and the presidency of the Association, he 
retired to a quiet home and studies in Cambridge for six 
years, broken only by temporary engagements of six months 
or more, supplying the vacant Unitarian pulpits of Port- 
land, Taunton, Washington, and elsewhere; in each of 
which churches he bore his powerful testimony, brought 
fresh prosperity, and made many new friends who still 
warmly and tenderly remember him. 

Under the enlarged resources of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, it became one of the favorite forms of missionary 
enterprise to sustain at leading college towns strong schol- 
arly preachers, who, without official relation to faculty or 
students, should by their own attractiveness win a hearing 
and wield an influence for the liberal cause. Thus sus- 
tained by the Association’s treasury, Rev. Charles Brigham, 
of Taunton, had gone to Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Dr. 
Stebbins, after a brief visit of a few Sundays, settled 
in Ithaca, N.Y., the seat of the young and fast-growing 
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Cornell University. Under his ministry was organized 
and established, out of very heterogeneous elements of town 
and college, a well-compacted and vigorous society. A 
tasteful and appropriate house of worship was erected, 
and, by his prudent management and the generous aid that 
came in response to his fervent appeal, was dedicated free 
from debt. A goodly influence was exerted by him among 
the students. He led them to a faith that could welcome 
the new questionings of science, and accept hospitably 
all fresh discovery of truth. For seven years, the banner 
of the Unitarian faith was carried by him so honorably and 
triumphantly as to command the respect of the whole 
community. 

Leaving Ithaca in the autumn of 1878, even then in a 
ripe old age, close upon the shadows of seventy, when most . 
men are inclined to the shades of retirement, rest, and ease, 
our doughty warrior, unwilling to lay off the harness, 
promptly sought a new field of service. As part of the 
strong church of Newton Corner, you had worshipped at 
an inconvenient distance, yet amid church appointments 
more luxurious than your small force could here command. 
Dr. Hosmer, pastor of the Channing Church, had once 
preached to you in a hall of your village. Dr. Stebbins, I 
think, held the service of your second Sunday. After two 
or three Sundays, by your invitation, he continued to come. 
You soon learned to love each other; and, organizing here 
the new society, he settled as your pastor. The formation 
of a separate society seemed to many prudent persons a 
dubious experiment, over which a timid preacher would 
halt and hesitate. But he undertook the work with unre- 
served zeal and a heroism worthy of youth. Under his 
wise and vigorous leadership, this beautiful church was 
built and dedicated free from debt. His independent spirit 
would not ask help from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, though its need was plainly sven, and only reluctantly 
accepted it when proffered. 

For nearly eight years, he has been your apostle of good 
tidings, and to you and your children has brought the 

7 
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crowning blessing of his long and rich experience. Here, 
as richly as in his best days, he has enjoyed his home and 
friends and work. These last. days have, indeed, in some 
ways been his best. With rare success, he has interested 
both old and young, and drawn them around him warmly. 
United as warm friends, in their manly prime, in the faculty 
at Meadville, how charmingly has the old companionship 
been renewed between Dr. Hosmer and himself, as after a 
quarter of a century, in the shadows of the seventies, they 
came together again, neighbors and pastors, in the same city ! 
To-day, we seem to witness their renewed greeting in the 
holy heights. Fond as he was of Biblical studies, he 
enjoyed the associations of the neighboring school of the- 
ology, cultivated brotherly relations with all denominations, 
and by his own character and life commanded the respect 
of all sects for your pulpit and denominational name. In 
the local conference and ministerial meetings of our brother- 
hood, he enjoyed the fellowship. None more zealous than 
he for missionary work and all that was involved in the 
welfare of our churches and our cause. He has grown old 
gracefully, and you have enjoyed his golden age. In his 
prime, he was energetic and resolute, as Grant moving upon 
Vicksburg. If his ministry here has been less forcible, it 
has been more genial and balmy. Always friendly, his 
dignity grew more sweet and gentle, and his urbanity was 
touched with added grace. 

In the early days at Leominster and Meadville, his bold 
advocacy of freedom, temperance, and peace, brought some 
antagonism and friction with friends; but no personal con- 
siderations could ever betray him to conceal or compromise 
his convictions. In his vigorous prime, life was to him a 
very serious concern. Boy as I was when he came to Mead- 
ville, he seemed already venerable, and much of a Puritan 
in his solemn demeanor and rigidly severe sense of duty 
and his slighting estimate of amusements and the amenities 
of life. Perhaps the disparity of years, more marked then 
than in later days, put such distance between us that I may 
have failed fully to know him and appreciate the quality 
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of his spirit, as recognized by his companions. As passing 
years brought us nearer, perhaps I came to know him better. 
But it has seemed to me that he grew more tender and 
mellow and genial with advancing age; that the fine fruit- 
age of his life, growing through the July days of busy 
fidelity, found its fullest sweetness and finest flavor only 
when fully ripened in the Indian summer. 

In the old days, he seemed to deem dancing as out of 
place for an earnest soul, as it would have been for the 
army in the trenches before Richmond. In later days, I 
doubt not, he looked with smiling approval upon the gaye- 
ties of young people. In the old days, he let it be known 
that he deemed it an impropriety for people in leaving the 
sanctuary to exchange greetings, and desired them to go 
promptly home from the benediction in solemn and secret 
meditation upon things eternal. In later days, I doubt not, 
he would have been sorely disappointed if, after a Sunday 
service, you had failed to greet each other and to greet him. 
In his youth, a John the Baptist crying in the wilderness 
for repentance, in his manly prime he mingled something 
of the qualities of the impetuous Peter, the practical James, 
and the executive, scholarly Paul; while, in the fulness of 
advancing years, he took on more of the grace and sweet- 
ness of the saintly, loving John. 

He always prized the Sunday-school and loved the chil- 
dren. Children loved him, and in their sweet companion- 
ship he found especial joy. As his venerable form passed 
down the street, they gladly came to him; and between 
them there never failed to be gracious greetings. 

He was a busy reader, chiefly in realms of substantial 
knowledge, with special love for hymns and for poetry of 
moral inspiration. Whittier was his favorite and his famil- 
iar text-book. Acquainted with the results of science as 
popularly presented, he kept himself also well versed in 
the latest and best word of theology and religion. Not 
ready to follow or adopt every wild and fanciful theory, 
he did not accept as proven phases of opinion that seemed 
only the transient whim of the passing hour. Conservative 
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by temperament and habit, he held with tenacious rever- 
ence to old landmarks, and loved to stand on the solid basis 
of old convictions rather than jump too suddenly in the 
dark ; not willing indeed to accept every blind jump in the 
dark as established progress. Ready to prove all things, he 
was especially desirous to hold fast whatever he had already 
found good. 

By birthright, Mr. Stebbins was of a strong nature, of 
robust physique and superb health, and of massive mould 
intellectually as well as physically. In a ministry of forty- 
eight years, the only Sunday lost by sickness was one 
recently, when, by his physician’s advice, he rested against 
his own eager desire to preach. Robust qualities charac- 
terized his religion and his life-work. He cared little for 
the minutiz of microscopic criticism. He indulged few 
flights in the airy realm of imagination. He loved to feel 
his footsteps upon the solid ground. He was less an ex- 
plorer in the wilderness than a cultivator of the garden. 
He took small interest in metaphysical speculation. God 
was to him no far-off, visionary abstraction. I doubt 
whether he ever debated in the pulpit the divine person- 
ality. The Deity was to him a living presence, very real 
and near, his providence clearly seen in human history 
and life; his law running its line through earth and eter- 
nity, the standard and measure of success or failure unto 
men and nations. His religion was no mere theory for the 
pulpit, but a vital experience that moulded his character 
and permeated his life. His religion was a principle of 
duty, solid as the granite that underlies your homes and 
gardens. His religion had also in it the deep sentiment of 
reverence for sacred places and things, and gave him rev- 
erent regard for the Bible, the Sunday, the Church, its ser- 
vices of hymn and prayer and its symbols of baptism and 
communion. 

Unto the last, he was busy and active. He died with his 
armor on. In recent years, even in these midsummer days, 
when younger men were resting in vacation, he continued 
busy with voice and pen, writing articles for the Christian 
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Register and Unitarian Review, preparing a book upon the 
Old Testament, the ripe result of his life-long study, and 
revising its proof-sheets as the closing work of his busy 
career; even in August preaching in the union summer 
course in Boston, and in the pulpit of Old Cambridge on 
the last Sunday but one of his life. Happy in the comple- 
tion of his book, he said, “* My work is done: my vacation 
now begins.” Suddenly, the end came. Surrounded by 
friends, he quietly passed away, resigned to the Father’s 
will, happy and at peace. When told that death was at 
hand, he calmly said: “I have had a long and happy life. 
I have no desire to live but to care for my wife. I have no 
last words to speak. Everything has been said that needs 
to be said.” Peacefully, he went to his last sleep, to waken 
in the eternal morning. On a genial afternoon of the clos- 
ing summer, from the church in Cambridgeport, with fitting 
services by brother ministers, friend and pupil, and gather- 
ing friends who knew and honored and loved him, he was 
laid in his last resting-place in the lovely garden of the 
dead at Mt. Auburn. 

Now that he has gone, more than anything he ever did, 
we remember what he was. Out from all his busy life-work 
there comes to our vision the figure of a strong, grand man ; 
honest, friendly, faithful, devout; large in his make-up 
every way; a stalwart soldier in the grand army; a knight 
without fear and without reproach. Farewell, venerable 
and valiant comrade! The good fight has been fought, the 
victory won. The crown of rejoicing is surely thine. 

To my own word, I gladly add the graphic portraiture 
by his cousin, of San Francisco: — 


San Francisco, Aug. 29, 1885 

As I cannot be with you on Sunday when you are to speak a word in 
memory of my kinsman whose name is so mingled with my childhood 
recollections, I beg you to lay this little bunch of grass and twigs 
upon his grave. I remember him as a child remembers a youth. His 
figure is in the landscape of mountain, stream, and meadow, and laugh- 
ing trees, that were the objects on which my eyes first opened. He was 
bright, buoyant, athletic. He could spring upon a horse's back from the 
ground, and ride like the wind without pad or saddle. In genial days 
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of June, he plunged into the river and cleaved the limpid waters with his 
shining shoulders. In autumn, he climbed the trees upon the mountain 
side, and, springing easily through the topmost branches, shook down the 
nuts upon the ground below. In winter, at school, he was quick in the 
old-fashioned gymnastics of grammar and arithmetic, and could recite 
some of the facts and principles of natural philosophy with attractive 
intelligence. 

The two leading and influential men of that time in the valley of 
the Connecticut River were Asahel Nettleton and Wilbur Fisk, the 
one of the Wesleyan theology, the other of the school of New Haven. 
Theology and experimental religion were the concern of everybody, and 
matter of discussion and prayer at every fireside; while every school- 
house was the seat of periodic revival. Rufus, for that was the familiar 
name he went by, was singularly alive and susceptible to these influ- 
ences. But he gave the ministers much trouble, inasmuch as he was not 
“converted,” although his religious sensibilities were awakened. He 
was by nature genial, kind, sensitive to duty, and an enthusiastic polemic 
at a time when religious controversy was the common talk. 

To the presence of these influences upon such a nature must be 
traced the impulse that sent him to the ministry. His nature was sin- 
gularly fitted to be colored by these influences; and they may be seen 
through all his life, like a vein in a block of marble. His force lay in 
the muscular strength of moral resolution rather than in the nervous 
pulse of poetic insight. As a preacher, he delighted in the Command- 
ments; and his honest, burning, obedient, indignant soul would have 
liked it better, if there had been three or four more. As a young man, 
he drove his burning ploughshare through old fields whose habits and sins 
had pastured peacefully together for generations. He enjoyed it. If 
his mind and feelings were sometimes dashed with the color of impa- 
tience, it was because the zeal of an old prophet burned in his heart, and 
he could not wait for men to be convinced nor for God to move. 

As a teacher of theology, he belonged to that class of minds who 
deal with the definite and the positive. If he did not enter fully into 
the historic sense of theology and religion, it was because of that nat- 
urally polemic nature whose zeal apprehends truth as a fixed and.ac- 
complished fact rather than as an ever-changing landscape, according to 
the attitude of the observer and the hour of the day. His opinicns 
were deliberately formed, steadfastly entertained, and honestly and un- 
flinchingly expressed. He was an honest man, unselfish, of good feeling, 
and pure affections. He recognized excellence in others, and was pecu- 
liarly appreciative of that common, humble goodness which is the cur- 
rent coin and legal tender of human nature, faith in which keeps the 
moral and spiritual world solvent. If he was not by nature and consti- 
tution a liberal, he became so by the ripening processes of experience 
in a genial, true heart. In some lives there are no October days; but, in 
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his, genial autumn suns flushed the vintage and ripened the golden 
grain. 

If it is not too presumptuous in me, a stranger to the people of the 
church at Newton Centre, I beg you to give them my sincere Christian 
regards and remembrances. Let us carry our thoughts onward from 
earth to heaven; let us remember the duties of the day. assured that, in 
due season, we, too, shall reap, if we faint not. “I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” “ Therefore, beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

I am yours faithfully, 
Horatio STEBBrns. 


To use his own words, spoken of another: “ Hope is now 
fruition, trust is now triumph. The veil is withdrawn, 
and thou dost now behold the exceeding glory. Gently, 
serenely, peacefully, thou didst go up. Thou wast trans- 
figured before us. Thou didst not die.” 


Rusu R. SHIPPEN. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


Religion is a process. It is the mode of activity by 
which the individual spirit strives to bring itself into harmo- 
nious relation with the highest Power. It is the vital 
process of the spiritual evolution of man. It is primarily 
the concentration of the energies of the soul upon interests 
assumed to be of a permanent character. The objects of 
religion are “things eternal.” These pertain to the inner 
life of man, and come at length to be sharply contrasted 
with “things temporal,” with the changing phases of the 
outer world of space and time. Thus, religion in its essence 
stands in antithetical relation to all that is external and 
formal. 

At the same time, religion can attain realization in the 
life of man only through the association of man with man. 
Man gathers some faint intimation of the Divine through 
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his relation to the physical world about him, but most of 
all does man discover his relation to the Divine through his 
relation to his fellow-man. But these relations are expressi- 
ble only through external signs. Nay, the very process by 
which man discovers his true relation to the Divine, and 
unfolds that relation in his own life, must inevitably give 
proof of its vitality in outer signs or forms. And just so far 
as the life of the individual is bound up in the life of the 
community, by just so far must the forms expressive of the 
individual life be the forms expressive of the communal life. 

But. these outer forms are thus nothing else than the 
modes by which the inner expresses or manifests itself. 
So that in the progressive unfolding of religion, in the 
process of the spiritual evolution of man, there cannot fail 
to be a progressive modification of the outer forms in which 
this inner, vital evolution is made manifest. Forms are, as 
it were, something non-essential, in which, nevertheless, the 
inner, essential energy of the spirit gives proof of its truth 
and vitality. They are the indispensable modes, and yet 
the temporal, transitory modes, of what is true and eternal. 

This spiritual evolution of man is, besides, the rendering 
explicit or real in man what was at first only implicit or 
possible for man. It is a work, too, which, with whatever 
of divine aids, man must ever perform for himself. And 
these divine aids are available to man precisely in the 
degree in which man is himself able to seize upon and inde- 
pendently make use of them. Hence, the beginnings of 
religion, like the beginnings of all things in the history of 
man, could not be other than vague and feeble. It is, then, 
by no means to be wondered at that the working out of his 
own salvation by man should necessarily involve a vast de- 
gree of fear and trembling on his part; and this, especially, 
in the earlier stages of the process. For in those stages 
man can only vaguely surmise the true nature of the Divine, 
and can only grope about in the darkness for the method 
by which he can attain to a relation of harmony with the 
Divine. 

It is this initial stage that is especially illustrated by the 
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religions of the Orient,—a fact proven beyond controversy 
by abundant documentary evidence now easily accessible. 
In what follows, an attempt is made to indicate the essential 
elements and fundamental phases of the development of 
this initial stage of religion. 

In Oriental religions, everything is vague and implicit. 
No clear distinction is developed in them between the inner 
and the outer. The spiritual is still inextricably involved 
in the natural. Consciousness is not yet definitely unfolded 
into conscience. 

It has just been seen that the outer expression must of 
necessity correspond to the inner spirit. Hence, vague 
conceptions can never find utterance in anything else than 
in forms correspondingly vague. But such vague forms 
rather hint at than express the spirit that blindly struggles 
up into them. They are, then, at best only signs, premoni- 
tions, symbols of what the yearning spirit vaguely feels, and 
yet is wholly unable to comprehend or clearly think. 

This initial phase of the spiritual evolution of man has 
been called the “childhood of religion.” It is, however, no 
less truly the religion of childhood. Nothing is clearly 
thought out by the child, the typical “ primitive man.” On 
the contrary, everything is to him wholly miraculous; that 
is, quite incomprehensible, and hence a perpetual occasion 
of wonder. 

At first, doubtless, no clear distinction is made between 
the symbol and the thing or idea symbolized. On the con- 
trary, the vague sense of a superhuman Power finds its 
expression in all the objects of the outer world. But most 
of all does this vague sense of the superhuman find its 
appropriate embodiment in just those phases of nature that 
are themselves most vague and intangible. 

It is by no means strange, therefore, that primitive relig- 
ions seem invariably to find their basis in the primal dis- 
tinction which constitutes the condition of vision,—the 
sense through which the individual receives so large a pro- 
portion of his impressions of the outer world. That dis- 
tinction is the one between light and darkness. These 
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opposite conditions of his life come and go, primitive man 
knows not how. He has, of course, not the slightest sus- 
picion that light as illumination and darkness as obscurity 
are but states of his own mind. Whence he can but regard 
them as real existences, quite external to himself, and having 
power immeasurably superior to his own. The light comes, 
and brings him gladness: the darkness comes, and fills him 
with terror. He greets the coming of light with praise and 
thanksgiving. He shrinks from the darkness as from a 
gigantic power that had slain the kindly divinities, and 
would bring nothing but evil to man. 

It is of no little significance, too, that the word “ divine,” 
found in so many modern languages, is traceable to the old 
Aryan root, deva, which meant “bright.” The devas, the 
gods, were the “bright ones.” And the most exalted wor- 
ship of the men of the early world was offered to the sun, to 
the dawn, to the diffused, all-pervading light of the sky. 
So, also, the lightning, and all forms of fire, were revered as 
“divine.” Even the sky itself, visible by means of light, 
high above all, one and serene, was from the remotest times 
an object of worship. 

At the-same time, it is evident that all this is extremely 
vague and general. Or, in more technical phrase, thought 
itself, in its very nature, possesses the characteristic of 
universality. Hence, the simplest act of worship, as itself 
expressive of a thought, must have in it something univer- 
sal. And yet, at this initial stage of worship, the object of 
reverence is apprehended only superficially and in very 
inadequate fashion. As thus seized, the universal nature of 
the object of worship is still abstract. The Truth, doubtless, 
is always infinitely concrete and real. But man, unable to 
comprehend the Truth in all its fulness, seizes updn some 
one simple though general or universal phase thereof. 
Thus there is formed an abstract or inadequate view of the 
Truth. 

Nevertheless, continued exercise of thought must have the 
effect of deepening and enriching man’s consciousness of 
the Truth. And, as a matter of fact, we find that man 
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began at a very early period to notice analogies between the 
outer light of the sun and the inner light of consciousness. 
Light came from without, but it also sprang up within. 
Thus already there was discovered a point of identity 
between the human and the “divine.” The result was in- 
evitable and far-reaching. The “divine” beings, the 
sources of light outside of man, the sun, the dawn, came at 
length to be looked upon as possessing the characteristics 
of consciousness and will. Hence, worship could not but 
become more definite; and prayer, the offering of the inner 
thought, must constitute an ever-increasing factor, and tend 
more and more to displace the outer factor of physical 
sacrifices. 

This process involves another element also. It is this. 
Just as the rising sun brought gladness and relief from 
the terrors of the night, so the reappearance of the father 
of the family after his wanderings in pursuit of game or of 
an enemy could not but bring a sense of illumination, 
and drive away the vague terrors and sense of defenceless- 
ness experienced during his absence. Whence, just as the 
attributes of humanity must inevitably be sooner or later 
assigned to the sources of outer light, so, on the other hand, 
the characteristics belonging to these sources of light can- 
not fail to be assigned, sooner or later, to the strong man 
whose presence brings security and whose absence causes 
gloom and dismay. Nor can the final departure of the 
strong man in death be thought of as anything more than 
a departure. However vague the form of the belief, the 
fact of the belief remains that in some way the strong man 
still lives and dwells, though now invisibly, in the midst of 
his people. And, just because of the indistinctness of view 
regarding the new mode of existence of the now invisible 
strong man, the imagination easily and inevitably represents 
him as having grown immeasurably in power for good or 
for evil. He is hence to be propitiated, worshipped. The 
dead man becomes a living God. 

But this perpetual intermingling of human attributes, 
on the one hand, with the attributes of physical force, on the 
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other, has also the effect of separating certain specially 
striking phases of force from their ordinary modes of mani- 
festation, and of personifying them as gods in human form. 
Thus, while the sun was at first vaguely worshipped as 
a “divine” or luminous, joy-giving being, the light itself 
came at last to be spiritualized in. human conception; and 
this spiritualized light conceived of as possessing a human 
form comes at length to be worshipped as a god of enlighten- 
ment rather than as a god of mere physical illumination. 
The most striking example of this is that of the old Aryan 
conception of the sun as the bringer of day gradually 
becoming transfigured into the conception of the god of 
intellectual clearness and moral elevation. It is in this 
sense that Apollo comes at last to be worshipped among 
the Greeks. And this worship formed the strongest ele- 
ment in all that was noblest in Greek life and character. 

It is to be observed, however, that the first vague form 
of this transformation of the natural into the spiritual in the 
estimation of men is found in the wonder excited by the 
fact of life in general. Man can only interpret the facts of 
the world about him by referring those facts to his own con- 
sciousness, to his own personal experience. As his own 
movements are inseparable from his own life, so primitive 
man could not do otherwise than conclude spontaneously 
that whatever moves also possesses life. Nay, in his imper- 
fect, uncritical view of himself and his limited world, he 
can neither suspect that movement is separate or separable 
from life in any respect; nor can he suspect that life is any- 
where different in kind from his own. If the sun, or the 
wind, or a cloud, or a river moves, it must do so because it 
chooses to move. And still more must a tree, or a bird, 
or a serpent seem not only a living being, but also a con- 
scious, thinking being, possessed of a will. 

This is doubtless the clew to the otherwise strange fact 
that primitive man worshipped all objects of nature indis- 
criminately, as embodying the mysterious, divine principle 
of motion. That principle he rightly interpreted as neces- 
sulily implying life and consciousness, though he failed to 
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comprehend it in its truth as an evidence of the one living, 
conscious Energy that constitutes the unifying principle 
of the universe as a whole. Here, too, is found the clew to 
the way in which the doctrine of transmigration grew into 
form. If life differs from life, not in kind, but only in form 
and degree; and if the life manifested in a given form is 
still permanent as life, while the form in which it is mani- 
fest is evanescent,— then a given unit of life may take on 
an indefinite series of forms, running through all the grades 
to which life is in any way adaptable. Hence, a living 
unit that is now a man may at some former period have 
been an eagle, an antelope, a tiger, a fish, or a serpent. Nor 
is there any hindrance to his becoming hereafter a god. 
The worm and the god are but opposite extremes in the 
at once upward-rising and downward-sinking scale of life. 

This is the special characteristic of Oriental religions. 
Brahmanism rises to the figurative representation of a uni- 
fying principle of all things. Brahm is all. Hence, all is 
identified with Brahm. This is especially emphasized in 
the conception of the identification of man with Brahm 
through the Brahman, the deified man. But it also 
appears in germ in all primitive faiths in the worship paid 
to ancestors. 

In Buddhism, also, transmigration is an essential thread. 
In this faith, which sets out with ignoring the idea of the 
existence of a God or gods in so far as worship is concerned, 
the culmination is reached in man himself becoming a god. 
That is, man reaches absolute perfection in an abstract uni- 
versal existence by sinking into Mirvana,—the indescrib- 
able state. To the western mind, indeed, this means 
non-existence ; since whatever is real must manifest itself 
to the reason as possessing qualitative and quantitative 
differences or distinctions within itself. And the richer the 
reality, the more positive and multiform those distinctions 
must be. But the Real thus manifested is precisely what 
appeals and must ever appeal directly to reason, and is 
hence comprehensible and utterable. The absolutely unut- 
terable is the absolutely non-existent. 
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The Oriental religions, then, present a confused repre- 
sentation, in which everything is divine, in which all is 
God; that is, the fundamental characteristic is pantheism. 

But, as man cannot be content with mere passive awe 
and vague wonder in presence of physical light, so neither 
can he rest in the mere impression that there is something 
divine in the principle of life. His own spontaneous nature 
must impress itself upon the objects of his worship. His 
vague consciousness becomes enriched and invigorated and 
defined through centuries of spontaneous activity. And 
while, in the first vague universality of his consciousness, 
man was content passively to contemplate the divine in 
the objects of the surrounding world, he must, with an 
unfolding and deepening consciousness, be led at length 
to a more or less definite struggle to construct for himself 
his own expression of the universal and divine truth which 
he deeply felt and dimly saw in the world. 

Thus arose monumental symbolism. It is, above all, in 
Egypt that this phase of the Oriental spirit is found in its 
culmination. It has often been said that the Pyramids 
are a proof of the overwhelming tyranny of the Egyptian 
kings, on the one hand, and of the abject submission of the 
Egyptian people, on the other. A truer view, however, 
must bring to light the fact that the faith in immortality 
symbolized in those huge monuments was the faith of the 
people no less than of the king; and the nation doubtless 
toiled willingly to give monumental utterance to a senti- 
ment pervading the inmost life of the whole people. Doubt- 
less their toiling was directly an expression of simple obe- 
dience. But the king was the more willingly, the more 
spontaneously obeyed for the very reason that he com- 
manded precisely that work the.accomplishment of which 
was also implicitly demanded by the deepest convictions of 
the whole nation. 

But the final, culminating symbol to which the Oriental 
consciousness gave rise, in its struggle at once to state 
and to answer its questionings concerning the nature of 
the Divine and the relation of man to the Divine, was the 
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Sphinz. One of the earliest of Egyptian symbols, it is 
incessantly repeated throughout the whole life of the Egyp- 
tian people. Even the huge Sphinx of Gizeh, constructed 
before the beginning of the Memphite dynasty, was at the 
outset dedicated explicitly to a divinity, and thus from the 
first possessed a deeply religious significance. It is remark- 
able, too, that it was dedicated to the rising sun, which to 
the Egyptians was ever a new-born God. This colossal 
image thus presents in itself the symbol of light, and hence 
joins on to the primitive phase of the worship of the inor- 
ganic in its sublimest form of illumination, as a life-giving 
divinity. But it was hewn out of a mass of live rock rising 
abruptly out of the plain. Hence in this rude but marvel- 
lous monument there is represented the rising of the inor- 
ganic, through the organic as mere animal, to man as the 
animal in whom the light of the spirit was at last to shine 
forth in its completeness as matured, self-conscious Reason. 

Nevertheless, it is only in Greece, the dawn-land of spirit- 
ual enlightenment, that this dumb symbol of the Orient lives 
and speaks. There for the first time does it audibly utter 
its question. And yet no sooner does it find answer to its 
central question than it sinks back into dumbness and even 
into death. For man, the thinker, proves to be the solution 
of all riddles,— man, the ever new-born son of God, whose 
undying nature assures him of an eternity in which to rise 
through all the degrees of realization of the divine nature 
within him. Hence, man is himself the explicit utterance of 
the ultimate problem of the world. He is also implicitly 
the final solution of all riddles, and thus the final dissolu- 
tion of all symbols. 

In the Orient, this culmination is vaguely yearned for; 
in Greece, clearly prophesied ; in the modern and Christian 
world, realized. And yet Christianity began in the Orient, 
and is now at length shining back with its matured Light 
of Life into the Orient, giving proof ever clearer that Relig- 
ion is in truth neither Oriental nor Occidental, nor external 
at all; but, rather, that it is something altogether internal 
and spiritual; that, as indicated at the outset of this sketch, 
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it is the one absolutely changeless method, which every 
finite spirit must adopt and unfold into genuine reality for 
itself as the vital process of spiritual evolution, if it would 
bring itself into genuine harmony and living unity with 
the divine Father of all. 

Wit1aM M. Bryant. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In illustration of the present tendency to give to political 
economy, or Economics, as it should be called, a broader basis 
and to consider economic Jaws in connection with the other 
laws of human nature, individual and social, a recent work by 
the chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, is valuable. Rev. 
W. Cunningham is one of the University lecturers; and his 
Politics and Economics embodies a good deal of the substance 
of lectures on the “Ethical Groundwork of Political Economy,” 
delivered in 1881. The first half of the present volume con- 
siders economic principles, their nature and method of proof, 
their determination in the Middle Ages by the prevalent Chris- 
tian morality, their direction later by national policy, and their 
still later unfettered activity under the freedom of laissez faire. 
The notion of national husbandry, which the author would sub- 
stitute in place of unlimited competition by individuals, implies 
the administering of the national resources, “consisting of all 
physical objects which may be used for sustaining and prolong- 
ing the national life,” for the benefit of the present generation, 
and of all succeeding generations whose welfare can be appreci- 
ably measured. It is “idle to deny that State interference is 
always an evil; but, at the same time, we have come, during 
the present century, to see that there may be worse evils than 
this, and that it may be the duty of the wise statesman to 
interfere with the free play of individual self-interest, because 
this is a lesser evil than another that looms before us.” Mr. 
Cunningham is far from being a rigid theorist. In the second 
half of his volume, devoted to a survey of recent British leg- 
islation, he declares that “we cannot lay down any rules 
as to what kind of things should be done by the State and 
what kind of things should be left to individuals.” The business 
of the State may yet be roughly defined to be “to enforce 
morality as recognized by public opinion. . .. And it is concerned 
in seeing that every man performs that minimum of duty which 
public opinion demands of every citizen.” These ideas have 
probably been enforced with more vigor and more persuasive 
power by other writers; but the special value of the present 
essay is its historical, classified survey of all recent English 
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statutes bearing upon economic matters,—the factory. acts, 
land acts, trades-union acts, employers’ liability acts, and the 
like. The arguments pro and con used in the discussion of 
these bills in Parliament are summarized in brief, and the prac- 
tical working of the measures indicated. Mr. Cunningham’s 
judgment is favorable to nearly all the large body of recent 
legislation. Two conspicuous exceptions, however, are the 
Merchant Shipping Acts and the Irish Land Law. The book 
may be commended to all who would study economics in the 
light of moral and religious principles. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall’s inaugural lecture on the “Present 
Position of Economics” gives a view in general harmony with 
that advocated by Mr. Cunningham. The main point is that the 
earlier economists of this century considered human nature too 
much as a constant, unalterable quantity; while, on the con- 
trary, the present vogue of biological science has taught us to 
bear in mind the changing character of the organism with which 
we have to deal,— human society. The rigidity of economic 
law has been greatly overrated through lack of consideration 
of the extreme mutability of its subject-matter. Economic 
theory “is not a body of concrete truth, but an engine for the 
discovery of concrete truth, similar to, say, the theory of me- 
chanics.” Prof. Simon Newcomb, in his Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy, just issued by the Harpers, has a good chapter 
on Laissez faire, which he distinguishes as the Let-alone 
policy from the Keep-out policy; the first implying the non- 
interference of the government’ with private initiative, the 
second the positive withdrawal of the government from certain 
spheres of action, regardless of any action or inaction therein by 
its citizens. A fragmentary work by the lamented Prof. 
Jevons on the Principles of Economics is announced to appear 
shortly, and also a Life of Jevons by his wife. Prof. Tho- 
rold Rogers has lately discovered a set of accounts kept at 
King’s College, Cambridge, for the one hundred and twenty 
years from 1583. Besides prices, they contain “many curious 
details illustrative of social life in olden days.” Prof. Rogers’ 
History of English Prices and his other works founded upon 
this will be greatly indebted to this find. The Economic 
Effects of Recent Legislation is an essay in the same field as 
Mr. Cunningham’s, noted above, by William Watt. Lady 
Verney, in her Peasant Proprietors, and other selected essays, 
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gives an unflattering view of peasant proprietorship in the 
Auvergne and other districts of France with which she is famil- 
iar. The work of Bernard Perez on the first three years of 
childhood has been introdaced to the English public by Mr. 
James Sully, the eminent psychologist, who styles it a rich mine 
of facts, and one of the fullest, if not indeed the fullest, of 
monographs on the subject. 

An announcement of great interest to readers of German 
theology is made by the publishing house of J. C. B. Mohr, of 
Freiburg. A series of theological manuals covering all the 
various “disciplines” of the science has been arranged, to serve 
no party interest, and consequently written from no party stand- 
point. The intention is to provide readable, strictly scientific, 
and purely objective works of moderate size, which shall present 
with thorough impartiality the present standing of theological 
science in all its departments. The opening volume of the 
collection now before us is an Historical-Critical Introduction 
to the New Testament, by Prof. Holtzmann, of Strassburg, a 
handsome volume of some five hundred pages, of which a 
detailed notice will be given in this Review erelong. The 
se¢ond book of tlie series is the first volume of a History of 
Doctrine, by Prof. Harnack, of Giessen, to be followed by a 
second on the same subject. The other volumes already 
assigned and in course of preparation are these: Introduction to 
the Old Testament, by Prof. Budde, of Bonn; Theology of the 
Old Testament, by Prof. Smend, of Basel; Theology of the New 
Testament, by Prof. Schtirer, of Giessen; Symbolics, by Prof. 
Kattenbusch, and the Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. Gott- 
schick, both of the same University; Dogmatics, by Prof. 
Nitzsch, of Kiel; Ethics, by Prof. Weiss, of Tiibingen; Church 
History, by Prof. Moller, of Kiel; and the History of Religion, 
by Prof. Chantepie de la Saussaye, of Amsterdam. The 
fourth edition has lately been published of a “hand-book for 
friends of ecclesiastical art,” by Dr. G. Jakob, of Ratisbon» 
entitled Art in the Service of the Church. Architecture, sculpt- 
ure, painting, poetry, and music are discussed in turn; and there 
are twenty pages of plates. 

M. Gaston Boissier’s Za Réligion Romaine @ Auguste aux 
Antonines is an impartial and deeply interesting attempt “to 
trace and explain the extraordinary change in religious feeling 
and belief which took place between the end of the Republic 
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and the second century of the Empire. The characteristic liter- 
ary monuments of the one period are the letters of Cicero, and 
of the other the correspondence and meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius; but the first are completely without the spirit of religion, 
while the second are as completely steeped in it.” Readers 
of Prof. Bixby’s excellent account of our Hungarian brethren 
in recent numbers of this Review will be attracted to M. A. de 
Gubernatis’ consideration of La Hongrie, Politique et Sociale. 

Comte Goblet d’Alviella’s fine work on Contemporary Re- 
ligious Evolution will be issued in this country by the Putnams 
of New York. 

The Dean of Westminster has sent forth a small volume of 
lectures on Ecclesiastes, delivered in the Abbey, and Canon Lid- 
don two entitled Easter in St. Pauls, being sermons bearing 
chiefly on the resurrection. Mr. Joseph Gillow has under- 
taken the compilation of a literary and biographical history, or 
bibliographical dictionary, of the English Catholics, from the 
breach with Rome in 1534 to the present time; and the first 
volume is ready, to be followed by quite a number of others. 
Prof. Sayce’s Assyria, its Princes, Priests, and People, is a 
recent addition to the series of “By-paths of Biblical Knowl- 
edge.” 

Dr. L. Loewe, the companion of Sir Moses Montefiore’s later 
years, is preparing a memoir of that eminent philanthropist, 
whose salvation appears to be conceded on all hands. Rey, 
Dr. Chotzner, of Harrow, is the author of a work in Hebrew 
rhymed prose, a study of Jewish thought, which would seem 
well adapted for use in the summer schools of Hebrew, as light 
literature ! Prof. Seeley has written a short history of Na- 
poleon I. The Life of Robert Moffatt, the famous African 
explorer and missionary, and of Mary, his wife, by their son, is a 
valuable new biography.—— In Merry England for October may 
be found special records of Cardinal Newman’s conversion and 
of his reception into the Church of Rome on Oct. 9, 1845, and 
a collection of his letters addressed to newspapers or to private 
friends, and published by his sanction during the last forty years. 

Dr. Jowett’s translation of the Politics of Aristotle, with an 
introduction and marginal analysis, will soon be out. Thack- 
eray’s publishers will issue two volumes of his miscellaneous 
essays, sketches, and reviews, chiefly contributions to the maga- 
zines written between his twenty-sixth and thirty-fifth years. 
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Mr. T. L. Kington-Oliphant’s The New English is a sequel to 
his lively and scholarly philological work on The Old and Middle 
English, familiar to students of the English language-—— That 
Very Mab is a clever satire upon nineteenth-century thought 
and society, proceeding from the mouth of a learned owl who 
instructs Queen Mab on her return to a disenchanted England. 

Dean Plumptre’s translation of Dante in triple rhyme, on 
which he has been engaged for some years and of which a por- 
tion was published in 1883, is now completed, and will appear 
next year. It will have full critical and historical notes, and 
will include the Canzoniere in metres corresponding to the 
original. Dr. G. Poletto’s Dizionario Dantesco, of which the 
first instalment, A—-C, is ready, “promises to be a most impor- 
tant and valuable work.” It includes all Dante’s productions, 
and gives copious references and illustrations from 8. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose influence on Dante was greater than that of 
any author. Mr. W. R. Furness, of Philadelphia, a son of 
the distinguished Shaksperian critic, has applied Mr. Francis 
Galton’s method of composite photography to five of the best-. 
known portraits of Shakspere. The result is more curious than 
satisfactory. In the September Fortnightly, Mr. Escott has 
an appreciative article on Lord Houghton, and Mr. W. L. 
Courtney writes on Emerson in a way which will satisfy the 
Concord School but little better than Mr. Arnold’s. English 
announcements of interest are: a new volume in the “ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series,’ by Dr. H. Macaulay Posnett, on Com- 
parative Literature; The Springs of Conduct, by ©. Lloyd 
Morgan; Scientific Meliorism, by Miss J. N. Clapperton; and 
The Social Problem, by W. Graham. 

Prof. S. H. Kellogg, of the Allegheny College at Meadville, 
Penn., formerly a missionary to India, has been incited by the 
favor shown to Buddhism of late years in Christian countries 
to make an explicit contrast between the Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World. The legend of Buddha is set side 
by side with the Aistory of Jesus; and the doctrines of the 
two, moral and theological, are thoroughly considered in their 
likenesses and unlikenesses. The work indicates the beginning 
of a new style of apologetics among the evangelical defenders 
of Christianity. Its best portion is that which disposes thor- 
oughly of the notion that Buddhism was influential in shaping 
early Christianity: its weakness lies in its depreciation of the 
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moral excellence of the Oriental faith, and its failure to apply 
the same critical processes to the New Testament, which it uses 
unsparingly in treating of Buddhism. 

A movement of special interest to the clergy of the Unitarian 
body was made at the recent Ministers’ Institute at Newport, 
in the appointment of a committee to consider the scheme of 
establishing a lending library for the profession. The committee 
has recently reported in the columns of the Christian Register. 
It is proposed to circulate, chiefly through the post-office, the 
best contemporary literature, especially of value to the clergy, 
at the low rate of $3 per year, giving to each subscriber the 
reading of at least ten volumes a year. The books purchased 
would naturally be the more solid works published in this 
country, but not generally purchased by the public libraries 
accessible to subscribers, and works published abroad, but not 
reprinted here. The number of fifty subscribers is named as 
necessary to insure the carrying out of the plan. The project 
is so directly in the interest of the intellectual welfare of the 
profession and so evidently an application of the excellent 
principle of co-operation, in this instance to a perplexing prob- 
lem of the studious clergyman,—how to get at the best books 
of the day,—that it should receive the immediate attention and 
encouragement of all the Unitarian clergy. The committee 
will welcome contributions of appropriate books and of money, 
from all friends of the enterprise, for the starting of the library. 
The head-quarters will be at the office of this Review; and all 
communications concerning the library may be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Committee, the compiler of these notes. 

N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM.— RUFUS ELLIS. 


The news of the departure.of this beloved and distinguished 
preacher and leader of our faith, as it came to us across the 
water, sent a thrill of surprise and pain to all our hearts. God’s 
time and places are all one to the servant of God; and yet we 
would rather have seen the eyes of this saintly man close among 
his parishioners and friends, in his own home, if the will of 
Heaven had permitted. 

Dr. Ellis was one of the foremost conservators of historic 
Christian faith in our denomination; and yet the spiritual ele- 
ments were so strongly developed in his nature that he never 
was a controversialist, and he occupied his thoughts with the 
growing unity of the Christian world rather than with its theo- 
logical errors and shortcomings. As a former associate editor 
of this periodical before it assumed its present name, he gave 
his best religious and practical thought in support of it, and the 
maintenance of what he thought to be the truth; but he never 
introduced contention to its pages or excited theological and 
personal antagonism. It is not necessary to say that the con- 
ductors of such magazines and reviews rarely ever receive more 
than the most trifling pecuniary compensation for their work; 
and, therefore, it may generally be called a labor of love. 

He was undoubtedly troubled, as he approached middle life, 
with the destructive tendencies of some Biblical criticism in 
our denomination, and more still with the seeming decay of 
public worship, or the neglect at least of those ordinances and 
traditions which are the life of the Christian Church. For this 
reason, perhaps, when he entered the beautiful new church of 
his society, he joined with his people in introducing there the 
Prayer-book and services of the English Church, in the revised 
form of King’s Chapel. He did not do this because he had any 
longing to go back to the dogmatic creeds of our fathers, as 
a safeguard to religion. He accepted this liturgy as the most 
comprehensive symbol of Christian unity which the world pos- 
sesses. He believed, we think, that the greatest variety of relig- 
ious opinion could exist with its use, and that it was a bond of 
fellowship to keep our congregations from straying into eccen- 
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tricities of form, with every new minister in their pulpits. Al- 
though his mind was conservative, he grew broader and more 
truly catholic every day, when he saw how men who hold views 
which in themselves are injurious to the existence of organized 
Christianity make up for them in their lives by the sweetness 
of their character and their true, earnest, practical work for 
humanity. He never weakly yielded to the cry for liberty. He 
was unflinchingly loyal to the personality and God-given mes- 
sage of his Master; but he remembered the Teacher’s words, 
“He that is not against me is for me,” and so he stretched out 
his arms in brotherly love to all who “named the name of Christ,” 
that they might “depart from iniquity.” 

Dr. Ellis did not appear so often as we would like to have 
seen him inour public gatherings. Perhaps he had not quite 
enough faith in denominational activities; but he interested 
himself earnestly in good causes, especially those of charity, 
temperance, and the Indian. [Fe was so conscientious and lowly- 
minded, so impressed with the feeling that he was preaching the 
gospel only to the “wise and mighty” in his metropolitan 
church, that he gathered under its shadow all the poor and 
neglected, where in his Sunday-school and lecture-room, aided 
by most disinterested teachers, he made the greatest success of 
any church in Boston. He was invited to read a paper on 
Mission Work before our Saratoga Conference a few years ago. 
There the denomination first heard of his great Sunday-school, 
and so appreciative were our people that they filled this modest 
man’s heart with joy at their approval and enthusiasm. He was 
obliged to give the paper again and again at Local Conferences, 
and he perhaps then saw more clearly the value of our denom- 
inational gatherings. He did not publish many of his writings; 
but he contributed freely to our religious journals, where his 
rich thought, devout piety, and spiritual elevation commanded 
the best attention. May we express the hope that the largeness 
of his liberty in Christ may dwell with his church, and also 
that it may hold fast to the verities of Christian faith so 
tenderly emphasized by this beloved pastor, and with its sacred 
service of song and prayer be a perpetual inspiration, not only 
to his own flock, but to the stranger that comes within their 
gates ? 


The Connecticut Valley and South Middlesex Conferences at 
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Springfield and Billerica have taken place the past month; and 
other conferences follow too late to be recorded here, as also 
the annual meetings of the Sunday School Union and the 
Unitarian Club. The South Middlesex Conference was made 
tender and memorable by the sudden departure of the Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, whose presence in the town, the church, and 
the denomination has been ever a generous stimulus and inspira- 
tion. 

The Christian Leader has a recent article on “The Doubt 
Preacher,” which is wholesome for young ministers to read. 
“The question is not,” it says, “Should he preach what he does 
not believe?” “To this, nobody but a knave could hesitate 
in shaping an answer.” “The doubt preacher,” it declares, 
“would be a nuisance, if he were not something considerably 
worse.... He never builds up: he preaches to destroy....He 
enters a garden to leave it a desert. We hope such cases 
are few, but fear they are not wholly without example among us.” 
Bishop Paddock’s address on temperance before the Citizen’s 
Law and Order League in September was a model of good sense, 
feeling, and earnestness, and shows us, what we have of late 
seen, that the Episcopal Church is doing its part toward remov- 
ing the terrible evil of intemperance. The Association for 
the Advancement of Women sends us the report of its last 
yearly congress, held at Baltimore October, 1884, where able 
papers were read ‘by earnest women, and social festivities 
crowned the occasion. Rev. Mary A. Safford, our devoted 
and efficient woman preacher and pastor at the West, has re- 
moved from Humboldt, Ia., to take the charge of the parish in 
Sioux City. The Spectator thinks that, “year by year, women 
are destined to exert a greater and greater influence over the 
course of affairs in the most civilized countries of Europe.” 
Dr. Parsons Cooke’s volume, entitled Scientific Culture, and 
Other Essays, is spoken of by Science, abroad, as being both 
original and valuable in its thought. 

The meeting of the British Association of scientific men 
at Aberdeen has been the marked event of the autumn in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The Zimes seems to think the association 
was not very hospitable to the reporters, and one paper calls it 
“sadly lacking in respect for literature.” Sermons were gener- 
ally preached in the Aberdeen churches on Sunday, with refer- 
ence to the association; and most of them appear to be of a 
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broad and liberal tone. Sir Lyon Playfair quotes from Emerson 
in his opening address the lines where the poet says of external 
things,— 
“ They take their shape and sun-color 
From Him who sends the dream.” 


The “Red Lion Clubbe dinner” was full of wit. The menu 
was headed “The evolution of nature, or an ant-hunter becom- 
ing a lion king,” alluding to Sir John Lubbock, the president 
of the dinner. 

In the interesting Reminiscences of Mary Howitt appearing 
in Good Words, we have a lively little scene of her courtship 
and the first dawning of liberal opinions. They were sitting 
round the table on a First-day evening, in the family of Mary’s 
father and mother, when William Howitt, who was reading John 
Woolman, looked up suddenly, and said, “Mary, what is thy 
opinion of the Godhead of Christ?” The mother raised her 
head with quict astonishment, and the father closed his book with 
solemn gravity, and said, “We have nothing to do with such 
subjects, William.” 

It is encouraging to see that even the Australian people are 
waking up on the subject of temperance, seeing that Mr. Munro, 
a distinguished banker at Melbourne, has been present at draw- 
ing-room meetings in London, to discuss these great philanthropic 
questions as they appear in this far-off colony. Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s final retirement from periodical literature for the more 
stormy walks of parliamentary life, causes much regret among his 
friends and the literary public. Speaking of Parliament reminds 
us of the new franchise extended to working-men, and the inci- 
dent of a Hampshire lady, a large land-owner, who has addressed 
what is called a model election letter to her tenants. She tells 
them to attend meetings, and weigh well opinions on both sides 
regardless of their political creeds. She offers to convey them to 
the polis, where voters are aged or infirm. This good lady has 
a vote in England, and this instance may quiet the fears of some 
sincere men in regard to the supposed danger of women’s influ- 
ence in politics. The largest lady proprietor in this country sees 
her Irishman, who pays a poll-tax, go to the city hall, and 
help vote away her money, with no voice herself in the matter. 

The city of Geneva has had a whole week of meetings and 
festivities this past season in honor of the three hundred and 
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fiftieth anniversary of the Reformation. Able addresses have 
been given, and choirs brought from all places to sing the Alle- 
luia of Handel at the Church of St. Peter’s, where all the chil- 
dren of the public schools moved in procession and the whole 
city was in gala dress. A little later, the monument was inau- 
gurated at Zirich, in the spot where Zwingle, the great re- 
former, first set his foot in the city. The Renaissance gives us 
in a recent number a full list of the Faculty of Protestant Theol- 
ogy in the University of France, with the headings of the 
courses of lectures by the professors, signed by the distinguished 
dean, M. Lichtenberger, whose broad and profound learning is © 
seen in his late publications. This list will be valuable to home 
and foreign students. The Francis David Association of Hun- 
gary is at last formed, and held its first meeting this autamn 
with great enthusiasm. 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Types or Ernicat THEoRY.* 


The reviewer who takes in hand Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory 
may perhaps begin by reminding his reader of Dr. Johnson’s reply, 
when he was told Dempster’s reasons for repenting that he had criticised 
Mallet. The work of even the greatest artist is justly held to be 
amenable to the judgment of his fellow-men. He is not great in his art, 
if he cannot appeal to and arouse the higher feelings of others. More- 
over, if it be true that even the good Homer sometimes nods, it must be 
equally true that it does not require high epic genius to discover the 
faulty passages. 

We would not, by this last remark, imply that we have discovered 
any such passages in Martineau’s latest volumes. We simply feel the 
need of justifying ourselves for having the boldness to comment upon 
a work so full of learning and of genius. For a full appreciation and 
an exhaustive criticism, one would need to have given, as the author 
has, a lifetime to the intelligent study of those philosophical theories 
which bear upon moral science. The full appreciation and detailed 
criticism must be left for future readers. But every one who has had, 
through the reading of theological and moral discussions, even a mod- 
erate preparation for the enjoyment of these volumes, will find in them 
treasures which he can appreciate and judgments which he can intelli- 
gently consider and cordially indorse. The style of the author is 
peculiarly clear and attractive. The reader feels that he is admitted 
into the author's friendship, so evident is it that Martineau is giving 
without reservation his exact thought and feeling. Although there is 
no approach whatever to egotism, almost every page seems to be not 
only a wise and clear philosophical discussion, but an unconscious reve- 
lation, also, of the personal character of the writer. 

And what a lovely character it is which is thus revealed to us! A 
clear intellect, a lively imagination, an affectionate and grateful spirit, 
courteous in his bearing toward those with whom he differs, and too 
earnest in his love of truth to waste time in compliments to those with 
whom he agrees. If the style is the expression of the man, he is cool as 
England, clear as France, profound and subtle as Germany. 

The general plan of the work reminds one of sundry other books, 
particularly of Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics. It is the execution of 
the plan which is so original and so superior. The history of philosoph- 
ical speculation is reviewed, so far as it bears upon morals; and 


* Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. 
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morals is vindicated against those systems which would do it wrong. 
The first volume is chiefly occupied with the consideration of those 
systems of thought which take no account of the testimony of conscious- 
ness. These Martineau classes together as unpsychological theories. 
Eighty pages are given to Plato, thirty to Descartes, forty to Male- 
branche, thirty to Spinoza, ninety to Comte. These are sufficient to 
show the whole tendency and power of metaphysical and physical 
theories, when unrelieved by psychological analysis of the content of 
consciousness. The author sets forth these five great philosophies with 
merciless clearness and precision, and exposes without pity their 
defects, as shown by their inability to explain the facts of moral con- 
sciousness. But he does what is more difficult and more admirable: 
he recognizes and shows, with equal clearness and in the spirit of grati- 
tude and veneration, that each of these men saw and proclaimed valuable 
truths, and that each of them displayed valuable elements of character. 

The second volume passes to the consideration of those theories 
which distinctly acknowledge the necessity of self-examination, in order 
to discover the data on which moral science may be built. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages are occupied by a discussion of those sys- 
tems which fully acknowledge the necessity and sufficiency of such data, 
although some of them more or less incorrectly apprehend and interpret 
them. In this part of the work, Martineau expands fully his own 
views, since his ethics belong to this division, which he calls idiopsy- 
chological. In the remaining two hundred pages, he discusses the 
systems which he calls heteropsychological systems; which admit the 
necessity of examining the data of consciousness, but which attempt 
to explain away the moral elements found therein. These systems 
attempt to resolve right and duty into utility, self-love, intellectual per- 
ception, or esthetic taste, and thus deprive them of their peculiar 
character of obligation,— of “ the categorical imperative.” 

This brief account of the contents of the two volumes of course 
gives no idea of the freshness of the discussion, the liveliness and 
novelty of the illustrations, the terse strength of the arguments. In 
the second volume, the peculiarly modern and peculiarly English phases 
of thought are stated with fidelity, clearness, and power; but their 
utter inadequacy is as distinctly exposed. The doctrine of evolution is 
treated, we think, with more respect than its scientific and intellectual 
evidence deserves. For example (Vol. II., p. 157), we read that “the 
colors and scents of flowers... are now known to be, through their 
attraction for winged insects, an essential means for the fructification 
of plants,” in which the word “known” seems a rather strong over- 
statement. A similar overstatement of the claims of evolution in regard 
to the origin of species may be found on pp. 337, 338. This accept- 
ance of Darwin's extreme views is the only instance of what may be 
called Englishness that we have noticed in the work; if we except the 
macaroni prefix in the word “unpsychological.” For the reversal of 
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the old distinction between double and single quotation marks, we 
suppose that his printer is to be held responsible. But, however respect- 
ful and modest our revered octogenarian may be, in his treatment of 
evolution as a scientific theory, no London fog prevents the clearness 
of his vision, when he turns to the moral side of the doctrine. His 
exposition of the entire failure of Darwin’s, Spencer's, and Stephens’ 
attempts to evolve the moral out of the unmoral is one of the happiest 
passages in the entire volume. 

The liveliness, clearness, and simplicity of Martineau’s style may be 
illustrated by a few sentences from the introduction to the second vol- 
ume. The Positivists assert that psychology is an impossible science, 
that the mind can no more see its own operations than the eye can see 
itself. In reply to this, and perhaps remembering that Aristotle says 
that we need to use philosophy in denying that we need it, Martineau 
observes : — 

“The objections against psychology cannot be stated, except in 
psychological terms, or understood without appeal to that self-conscious- 
ness which they disparage. Are we not continually telling our own 
thoughts and feelings and purposes? Then is it not ridiculous to 
assert that we cannot know them? And, if we know them, it is 
assuredly not by outer testimony or any use of eyesight that we discern 
them, but by the inner vision of reflection. What, then, is the matter 
with this sort of apprehension? Are they not real facts that it shows 
us? Is it not true that the sense of shame is different from the sound 
of thunder, and the comparison of triangles unlike the aspiration of 
prayer? And, if such things be true, is it of no consequence to notice 
them, and to lay out in order the several classes of mental phenomena 
according to their felt affinities? Or would it be better to wipe out the 
distinctions that separate each affection of the mind from all the rest, 
and blur into an indiscriminate mass perception, reasoning, imagination, 
passion ?” 

Martineau insists, first of all, upon the recognition of the reality of 
duty, of obligation. When aman stands in the presence of a double 
impulse, one urging him in one direction, the other in another, he 
not unfrequently recognizes a moral difference in the two ‘impulses. 
One is lower, more animal: the other, higher, more spiritual; and he 
immediately feels a sense of obligation,— that he ought to obey the 
higher motive. This recognition of obligation is the essential fact in 
the psychology of ethics, and acknowledged as such in all idiopsycho- 
logical theories. The peculiarity of Martineau’s view is found in his 
reduction of all the desires and motives to a moral scale, with selfish, 
surly, and sensual feelings at the lower end, and charity and reverence 
at the higher. He defines right and wrong in these words: “Every 
action is right which, in presence of a lower principle, follows a higher : 
every action is wrong which, in presence of a higher principle, follows 
a lower.” 
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Of course, this definition will not in itself be of any great use in 
deciding practical questions. It is like the dictum of Goethe, which used 
to perplex and vex us forty years ago,— Do the duty which lies nearest. 
The very puzzle is to knuw which duty is nearest. Thus, with Marti- 
neau’s rule, the puzzle will frequently be to decide, between two con- 
flicting impulses or desires, which is the higher. Nor does our revered 
author claim that, by this definition, he has removed all difficulties 
from the way of duty. What he has attempted to do, he has done, and 
done it well. He has vindicated the authority of the moral conscious- 
ness, as an infallible witness to the reality of the distinction between 
right and wrong. He has vindicated the claim of the facts of moral 
consciousness as necessary data in the discussion of ethics. He has 
shown the failure of all attempts to resolve the peculiar idea of obliga- 
tion into any other ideas, simple or complex; and, in particular, the 
impossibility of thus resolving it by any historical inquiry into the 
manner of its first appearance, whether in the individual or in the race. 
He has also clearly set forth the psychological fact that obligation is 
felt only toward persons. It is impossible to feel obligation toward a 
thing, and almost as difficult to feel it toward one’s self. Yet there are 
obligations which we do not, with a clear consciousness, refer directly to 
individuals among our fellow-men, and which we can with difficulty feel 
that we owe to the grand é@tre,— the human race. This sense of appar- 
ently impersonal obligation gives, when more carefully examined, testi- 
mony to an instinctive faith in God,— testimony which indeed justifies 
that faith. 

It is an assumption of physical science that every physical state is 
the effect of the next preceding and the cause of the next succeeding. 
All that is was determined by that which has been, and determines that 
which shall be. Yet, in millions of places, amid this universal move- 
ment, there are particles coming to dead points of unstable equilibrium, 
in which it requires but an infinitesimal force to decide in which, of 
various directions, the motion shall proceed. Erasmus Darwin defined 
an animal to be a machine in which the power exerted bears no propor- 
tion to the force applied,— as when the faint sound of the driver’s voice, 
entering the horse’s ear, sets him to drawing a heavy load. But the 
definition is faulty: a child may open the throttle-valve of a locomotive, 
and set it to drawing a load which five hundred horses could not move. 
It were easy to arrange a system of electric communication, such that 
the faintest breath against a light vane should make or break connec- 
tions, and set the mightiest engines in action. Of course, this faint 
breath exerts some force, to move the vane; but it is a force incapable 
of measurement by any dynamometer capable of testing the engine’s 
action, also. 

Men have the assurance, in themselves, that they control the motion 
of their own bodies. A man may elect to lift a weight which is set 
before him, or to leave it alone. If he chooses to attempt it, he puts 
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forth a certain amount of strength. What was the antecedent physical 
state which determined that display of energy? The moment before its 
manifestation, the engine of his body was at rest: now, suddenly, it 
is in action. Somewhere, within it, there was a light vane which trem- 
bled beneath a breath, too feeble to be measured by any physical 
instruments: the motion of that vane decided in what direction, from 
the dead point, the engine should move. Science would fain trace the 
origin of that breath to some physical antecedent, but the clew fails her. 
The man stands undetermined whether to lift or not, and suddenly 
determines. He feels and knows that it is he himself who has deter- 
mined. It is he‘who has breathed upon the vane, and made the electric 
connection. This power to determine the indeterminate is mind, and 
this act of determioation is will. This power of inter-election between 
two courses, both of which are possible, is one of the fundamental 
conditions on which the existence of moral distinctions depends. In 
rising to a consideration of this power, we have passed beyond the 
sphere of physical science: we have entered a much higher field. 

Let us not, however, contrast too sharply the scientific and the moral 
spheres. They are not to be considered mutually exclusive: no conclu- 
sions reached in the one are actually contradictory to those reached in 
the other. The moral sphere, in the broader sense of the word, includes 
the physical. That is to say, the substratum and essence of all being 
lies in the One Mind: it is in the study of the laws of mind that we 
get the only explanation of the laws of matter. As Martineau says in, 
the parody already quoted of a saying of Aristotle, even those who 
think that they are building purely upon the reports of external sense 
are, in reality, unconsciously assuming truths which they get from their 
own minds. The universe is the expression of the One Mind: it is the 
expression of one infinitely complex but perfectly harmonious and 
simple thought. It is addressed to man, and can be understood by man, 
only because man’s mind is adapted to its comprehension. “In point of 
fact,” says Charles S. Peirce, “not man merely, but all animals, derive 
by inheritance (presumably by natural selection) two classes of ideas, 
which adapt them to their environment. In the first place, they all have 
from birth some notions, however crude and concrete, of force, matter, 
space, and time; and, in the next place, they have some notion of what 
sort of objects their fellow-beings are and of how they will act on given 
occasions.” We should like to eliminate from this quotation the con- 
cession in parenthesis, which is not merely unnecessary, but which is 
strongly in contradiction to the whole force of the train of argument 
from probabilities, by which the main conclusions are reached, as well 
as to the psychological reasons, for which we would adopt and empha- 
size them. All animals, like man, have instincts and faculties which 
adapt them to their organization and to their environment; but, in the 
animals, the instincts are, in general, far superior to the intellectual 
faculties, while in man the reverse order holds. Man alone gives 
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evidence of using generalized perceptions, abstract ideas, truths of 
consciousness, and axiomatic intuitions, as bases for reasoning. Man 
alone gives evidence of having such a system of language as enables 
him to express and record his thought upon abstract and spiritual 
themes. Among men alone, therefore, is science and philosophy pos- 
sible. Science and philosophy deal with the universe, which they dis- 
cover to be an expression of thought; and they deal with the nature 
of thought itself, as revealed in the human mind, which interprets 
the universe.. But the most emphatic testimony of consciousness is 
that the mind is a unit. The power of perceiving truth is one and the 
same power, whether we look at force, matter, space, and time, or at 
the successive phases of consciousness itself. That intellectual per- 
ception of truth is always accompanied by more or less feeling. “ 
There is no state of absolute and perfect indifference to the objects 
perceived; nor is the will and choice ever absolutely quiescent, at any 
moment of consciousness. Even the “dolce far niente” is maintained 
by will, against the irruption of impulses. 

It is an error, therefore, to attempt to hedge off the various fields 
of thought by impassable barriers: the attempt to do it must be futile. 
One thought will, in spite of you, lead into all the fields: as Teufels- 
dréckh says, “Take any road you will, it will lead you to the end of 
the world.” We were, a few years since, greatly tormented by two 
correspondents, who illustrated this fact in a manner which, now that 
the annoyance is past, is amusing. One of them confessed that he had 
never taken any interest in mathematics; in fact, that he had had a 
great dislike to them. Yet, now, he was writing long letters to us 
every week, endeavoring to prove that, if a rectangle be two feet long 
and one foot broad, then its diagonal is exactly two feet, three inches; 
not, as Pythagoras would say, but little more than two and three 
quarters inches. He also insisted, at great length, that the ratio of a 
circumference to its diameter is exactly that of the number two hundred 
and sixty-five to eighty-four, not, as Archimedes would say, nearly in 
the ratio of three hundred and fifty-five to one hundred and thirteen. 
His interest, in thus attempting to disprove the Pythagorean propo- 
sition and the Archimedean ratio, arose from his apparently earnest 
conviction that these two propositions have been potent causes in pro- 
ducing irreligion and immorality among all the civilized races. The 
other correspondent was a man of distinguished mathematical attain- 
ment and power, who confessed that he had always had a great dislike 
to metaphysical inquiries and metaphysical discussion. Yet he was 
now sending us page after page of argument, to show, by psychological 
and metaphysical reasoning, the impossibility of arriving at any meta- 
physical or psychological truth. He carried his abhorrence of meta- 
physical abstraction so far that he refused to believe in the existence 
of the luminiferous ether, and maintained that the existence of color- 
blindness proves the non-existence of those colors which the color-blind 
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fail to see. This correspondence was before the great extension of the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel; but one would have thought that the 
use of polarized light, in determining the strength of syrups, ought to 
have given him a physical proof of the reality of the facts to which 
the subjective phenomena of the sensation of color testify. The one 
correspondent, with his dislike of mathematics, found his metaphysical 
and religious speculations leading him to a consideration of mathemat- 
ical questions: the other, absorbed in physics and mathematics, found 
his studies leading him into metaphysical, psychological, and theological 
speculation. They both illustrated a general tendency, very manifest 
in the literature of the present day, for every human mind to range 
over the whole field of human thought. They also illustrated the fre- 
*quent tendency of men to be most positive and dogged in their opinions 
upon those subjects of which they know the least. It is rare to find a 
man who, like Martineau in the present volumes, knows his own 
strength and his own weakness, and stands in no need of Apelles’ 
warning. 

But these two correspondents not only illustrate for us the unity of 
the sphere of thought and the unity of mental operations, they also 
illustrate the individuality of men. We have a general notion of what 
sort of beings our fellow-men are, and are assured that human nature 
is the same in all. On this very account, we are apt to forget that no 
two beings can be exactly alike, and that individual differences are to 
be found in every single department of our being. The power of seeing 
truth is essentially the same power in one man as in another, and the 
same when applied to one object as when applied to another. And yet 
there is an infinite variety in the abilities of men, with reference even 
to seeing one and the same object. It is, perhaps, the perception of 
this variety which has led some to the error of making the distinction 
between the various branches of science too sharp. Our great econo- 
mist, in his volume upon the Unity of Law, falls into the opposite error, 
and states “the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart” 
too strongly. Nevertheless, the action of the mind is substantially the 
same in regard to all the objects of human thought. The axioms and 
postulates of geometry are handled, by the logical faculty, in the same 
manner in which the axioms and postulates of ethics should be handled. 
It is easy to find false analogies in these two widely remote fields of 
thought, and thus be misled into error. Butit is possible, also, to find 
true analogies, which will help us to attain true results; or, at least, to 
increase our confidence when we have attained them by a more direct 
attack. 

Having some inborn or instinctive knowledge what sort of beings our 
fellow-creatures are, we are able to make their personal relations to 
each other and to us an object of intellectual contemplation. We per- 
ceive differences and similarities between human beings, precisely as we 
do between geometrical figures. But, by the same sort of intellectual 
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power, we also see relations that are peculiar to personal beings, and 
out of these relations obtain distinct, peculiar ideas, exciting new and 
peculiar feeling. Among the ideas evolved from the contemplation of 
personal relations is the idea of rights and duties, awakening in us the 
sense of obligation. The freedom of a person, permitting his choice of 
regarding or disregarding his obligations, is seen to involve, in our con- 
templation of it, the idea of merit and demerit, right and wrong. These 
again involve the feelings of blame or approval. 

The errors of ethical theories sometimes arise from a confounding 
of this intellectual act of perception with the thing perceived, think- 
ing, for example, that the intellectual perception of obligation creates 
the obligation; as though the mental perception of a geometrical prop- 
osition created its truth. In other cases, the error arises from con-s» 
founding the feeling with the thing felt, saying that it is the sense of 
obligation which creates the obligation; as though the feeling of the 
beauty of a curve had created its proportions and outline. Ethics, like 
geometry, and like every other science, has its objective truths, which 
are independent of the mind perceiving them, and depesdent upon the 
ultimate nature of being. Its foundations lie far deeper than our con- 
scious analysis can go. They rest upon that which is self-existent, 
immutable, and eternal. We see the reality of right and wrong the 
moment that we contemplate two persons in relation. The origin of 
the universe is, as Aristotle and Anselm have shown, in an independent, 
self-existent, self-determining being. The only being of whose attrib- 
utes we have any direct knowledge is our own mind; the source of all 
being must contain all the attributes of being; and the Absolute Cause 
of the universe has, therefore, among his attributes the attributes of 
mind. We stand, therefore, in personal relations to him; and in the 
contemplation of those relations perceive that our duties are all involved 
in our duty toward him. The sense of obligation thus becomes a 
strong witness for theistic faith. Beneath every sentiment of obliga- 
tion lies the deeper sentiment of duty toward God. This is the judg- 
ment which Jouffroy has expressed by saying that all the duties of a 
creature are involved in his destined end. But Jouffroy’s statement 
fails by containing an apparent implication that the nature of duty 
depends upon the will of the Creator: whereas, it depends upon the 
original nature of the self-existent Being. If we may say anything, 
reverently, concerning him, we may say that he could not create a 
being having personal attributes, and destined for any other than good 
ends. He is absolutely free aad absolutely omnipotent. Nevertheless, 
he is, also, absolutely wise and absolutely good. Therefore, his free- 
dom could not lead him into doing anything which is not in itself right. 

Mathematics and the physical sciences deal with that which is wholly 
external to the mind, and which is also unconscious. The subject- 
matter of these sciences lacks, therefore, the elements of real being: it 
is phenomenal only. The field is, however, distinctly seen to be, eveu 
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in the mathematics, external to the mind. The only data drawn from 
the mind, for those sciences, are the axioms of necessity, the bases on 
which deductions can be built. In historical studies, the field embraces 
the actions of men ; and, of course, that involves some consideration of 
their thoughts and feelings,—the motives which have prompted the 
actions. The studies are chiefly occupied by what is without the stu- 
dent’s mind, but he is obliged to draw upon the fund of individual con- 
sciousness much more frequently than in physics and mathematics. In 
esthetic matters, the phenomena are, indeed, chiefly internal, the crea- 
tion of the artist or poet, so that the student is considering largely 
that which might be rather than that which is. He is occupied more 
with the realm of potentiality, less with that of actuality, than is the 
student of science. 

But the peculiarity of ethics is, as Martineau says, that it selects for 
consideration, from the fi2lds of the actual and the potential, only those 
things which ought or ought not to be. These have all the reality 
which is possessed by the objects of other divisions of human thought, 
and they are handled by the same powers of mind. But the individ- 
uality which leads one man to be clearer in algebra than in geometry, 
and another to understand the relations of space more readily than those 
of time, leads also some men to see much more distinctly than others 
the reality of moral distinctions. The inability of a few men to dis- 
tinguish between red and green arises from a peculiarity of their vision, 
—that they see the green, and not the red. The existence of a set of 
luminous vibrations producing, in a great majority of persons, the sensa- 
tion of red, is, however, proved, not only by the testimony of men in 
general to the sensation, but by various other physical facts; demon- 
strating that the colors of the spectrum extend in that direction beyond 
the vision of the color-blind. Even the subjective vision of colors 
would demonstrate the reality of such vibrations in the retina. The 
existence of such vibrations is a fact, demanding explanation at the 
hands of physiologists and opticians. Thus, the inability of some per- 
sons to see ethical and other psychological truths by no means disproves 
the reality of ethical facts. The sensation of red may be shown to be 
excited by vibrations of a particular frequency, but it is not resolved 
into those vibrations. For aught we know, the retina of the color- 
blind may be thrown into vibrations of that frequency, and the failure 
to perceive the red color may lie far deeper in the brain,— in a region 
to which the vibrations do not reach, even from a normal eye. The 
sense of obligation may be shown to depend upon a particular character 
of personal relations ; but it is not resolved into that character, nor into 
the perception of it. It is, however, a testimony to the existence of 
peculiar relations of persons to each other, and to the great Source of 
all being. This testimony is not rendered invalid by the inability of 
a certain proportion of men to comprehend it or to feel its force. In 
all ages of the world, and among all nations, even among the most 
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civilized and enlightened, a majority of the clearest thinkers and writers 
have been united in saying that the being of God, and our responsi- 
bility to him, are not only truths of the highest importance to man, 
but are truths whose certainty is as firmly established as any deductions 
of science can possibly be. If we receive the truths of science upon the 
testimony of a few scientific men; if we adhere to our belief in the 
reality of the phenomena indicated by colors, although a few color- 
blind persons cannot see them,— we are not unreasonable in also believ- 
ing in the reality of religious and ethical truths, upon the testimony 
of these men of highest ethical and theological insight. There is no 
difference in the nature of the fields of thought, or modes of investi- 
gation, which would justify our acceptance of the testimony in the one 
set of cases and rejection of it in the other. 

These two volumes of Martineau will certainly long stand among 
the clearest and most emphatic testimonies that have ever been given 
to the reality of these greatest and most important of all truths. They 
may not become popular in the manner in which a well-written romance 
or poem is popular; but no reader whose interest in these high themes 
leads him to read any book upon the subject will fail, after reading 
the Types of Ethical Theory, to account it among the finest, the most 
instructive, the most interesting, the most conclusive that have ever 
been written. Tomas Hii. 


Herrick’s Nos_te NumsBers.* 


I hardly know my delightful old friend in this elegant setting forth, 
amid all these learned illustrations and comments. But it is pleasant 
to meet him so, and renew the genial acquaintance. There is a differ- 
ence between these three fair volumes and my two little ones of Picker- 
ing’s edition of 1846, which my classmate gave me as we left the 
Divinity School, when Plancus was consul. The pleasure I have taken 
these years in the Poems is enhanced by the completeness and thorough 
scholarship of this latest editing. It has all that can be, it appears, of 
exhaustive work given it, and of full result secured. One does not see 
how it can be bettered, and may take as keen pleasure, in its way, out 
of so careful a piece of critical labor as from the Poems themselves. 
Mr. Grosart well calls it the “first adequate edition.” Yet there have 
been before this not less than eight “complete” editions. I remember 
one asked a college-mate if he owned Tupper’s complete works. 
“Mr. Tupper has no ‘complete’ works,” was the reply. So of these 
foregoing editions, so named, but not so found. It only shows how 
slipshod and inaccurate such work may be, until the right man comes, 
who delves with infinite pains among out-of-the-way, forgotten informa- 
tions, searching not in the spirit of dry-as-dust, but of love and enthu- 


* The Complete Poems of Robert Herrick. Edited, with Memorial, Intr oduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. In three volumes. London. 
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siasm for his subject. Herrick has waited a long while for his proper 
presentment. But this quite perfect showing was worth the waiting. 
I wonder if his ghost, now in some countrified spot of old-fashioned 
garden, meadow of spring prankt with daffodils, or village-green, or 
in more sumptuous place, where he sits crowned with roses and sniffing 
ambergris, be not pleased with it. 


“TI feare no Earthly Powers, 
But care for crowns of flowers,” 


Yet, sure, his immortal spirit of a poet cannot brt be gratified with so 
full and fair exposition of it, at last, among mortals. 

Herrick’s long life, from 1591 to 1674, spans a brave line of the 
celebrity and genius of his day. When he was born, Shakspere was 
getting ready to write the “Merchant of Venice,” “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” He was a boy of a dozen 
years when “Hamlet” was brought out, and, when Shakspere died in 
1616, was a student at Cambridge. One would like to think that he 
met that chiefest of his time, or of any age. But this is not likely; for 
he would have been sure to tell, poetizing the happy chance, as his way 
is to tell of Ben Jonson and other wits he met. Besides, by 1611, 
Shakspere had already left London for Stratford some while before 
Herrick came to stay there. But he did have close friendship with 
“rere Ben.” This was when Jonson was the big man, oracle among 
the writers of the day, and forty-six years old, in 1620, against Herrick’s 
twenty-nine. Then the younger poet was charmed to consult this con- 


vivial oracle at 
“Those Lyrick Feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tunne,” 


and, in such temper, to send up to him his “ Prayer” : — 


«When I a Verse shall make, 
Know I have praid thee, 
For old Religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben to aide me.” 


When he was a lad of seventeen, Milton was born in Bread Street; 
and they died the same year, he at eighty-three, the greater poet at 
sixty-six. George Herbert must have been at Cambridge with him in 
1619. Other contemporaries of his are somewhat before his time: 
Spenser, who died when he was a boy of eight; and, later, Donne and 
Drayton; directly of his day, Suckling and Cowley ; and, writing toward 
the close of his life, Vaughan and Waller. Dryden was born when he 
had forty-three more years to live, and died twenty-six years after him. 

His works are the well-known Hesperides and Noble Numbers. 
But Mr. Grosart has culled, from Harleian manuscript and other, some 
few besides of scattered pieces, which he quaintly entitles “as so 
many fallen ‘Golden Apples’ of the Hesperides.” They are well- 
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gathered, so characteristic are they, so golden and fragrant of his 
peculiar genius that one wishes there were a bigger basketful to pick up. 

Notable is a bit of poetic autobiography in his lines “ Upon Parting,” 
which set one a-thinking what manner of woman it was whom, on his 
entrance into priesthood, he bids : — 


“ Spring hence thy faith, nor think it ill desart 
I find in thee, that makes me thus to part ; 
But voice of fame, and voice of heaven have thundered 
We both were lost, if both of us not sundered.” 


And a New Year’s “ Charroll,” presented to the Bishop of Lincoln, makes 
us, too, smell, with that worthy dignitary, its spicy sweetness : — 


“ See we have fyr’d 
An holy spicknard, and ther’s none 
But brings his stick of cynamon, 
His eager eye, or smoother smyle, 
And layes it gently on the pyle, 
Which thus enkindled, we envoke 
Your name amidst the sacred smoke.” 


Another precious piece of autobiography has also been rescued here by 
this most faithful of editors, in Herrick’s very beautiful “ Farewell unto 
Poetrie,” written when he went, as “ priest of the Most High God,” 
to enter into his church-living in Devonshire, away from his beloved 
London and its “ Lyrick Feasts.” There is something of the old remain- 
ing; of his “misticke frenzie” of “wyne which makes us full with 
god,” and of “rose-budds” and “sacke,” and of “healths to the rose, 
the violet or pinke.” But now, other deity, other sacrifice. Are not 
these sounding lines finely felt and finely touched, and not unworthy 
to preface Noble Numbers, in which he will call his muse to soberer 
measures ? — 


* O thou allmightye nature, who didst give 
True heate, whearwith humanitie doth live 
Beyond its stinted circle ; giveing foode, 
White fame, and resurrection to the good ; 
Soaring them upp, bove wyne, till the doom, 
The generall Aprill of the worlde, doth come 
That makes all equall ;— 
Homer, Muszeus, Ovid, Maro, more 
Of those God-full prophetts long before 
Helde their eternal! fiers, and ours of late 
(Thy mercie helping) shall resist strong fate, 
Nor stoope to the center, but survive as longe 
As fame or rumour hath or trumpe or tongue : 
But vnto mee bee onlye hoarse, since now ° 
(Heaven and my soule beare record of my vowe) 
I my desires screw from thee, and directe 
Them and my thoughts to that sublim’d respecte 
And conscience vnto priesthood.” 
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Then note the close of this “Farewell.” It is such that hardly could 
true priest of the Most High God put more truth into a little 
distich, or, for that matter, into a big book. The pith of much and 
grave and long sermonizing is here, and conclusion of weightiest ethical 
preaching : — 
“ The crowne of dutye is our dutye ; well 
Doing’s the fruite of doinge well. Farewell.” 


Fortunately, this was not a long farewell, as, indeed, he seems to 
anticipate it could not be. For, in these very verses, I observe he will 
not so bid a last good-by to poetry. He will keep “some relique” of 
it in his heart, and bids it,— 


«‘ Knowe yet (rare soule) when my diviner muse 
Shall want a hand-mayde (as she ofte will vse) 
Bee readye, thou for mee, to wayte vppon her, 
Thoughe as a seruant, yet a mayde of honor.” 


And so, after 1629, and from his rural vicarship of Dean Prior, we 
hear him sing no more “ Hesperides,” but “‘ Noble Numbers.” 

Perhaps, the difference between these “Pious Pieces” and those 
others may be well marked by comparison of his “ Argument,” prefixed 
to those, with the “ Confession” with which he prefaces these. He con- 
fesses : — 


* Look how our foule Dayes do exceed our faire, 
And as our bad, more than our good Works are ; 
Ev'n so those Lines, pen’d by my wanton Wit, 
Treble the number of these good I’ve writ.” 


Yes: there are but a hundred pages here to two hundred and sixty of 
the gayer book : one pennyworth of bread, it looks like, to an intolera- 
ble deal of sack. Yet he is judging himself too much like Draco, we 
must conclude, reading the innocent and winsome, delicious verses in 
which he writes, when he writes his truest to that Argument wherein 
he presents himself : — 


“TI sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds and Bowers ; 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers. 


I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece by piece 
Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Amber-greece. 
I sing of Times trans-shifting ; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies white.” 


But what of the ugly disfigurements of his verse, like those thrice- 
nasty epigrams? The rule here is Wisdom’s owo,— Guarda e¢ passa, 
“Glance, and pass on.” There will be dirty little boys who will pick 
you out obscenities in the Bible; and, unhappily, there will be those 
who keep in mature years this prurient impubic state of mind. But this 
does not enter into the account of critical judgment on a writer, nor of 
the liking and praise of delightful work done by him. Shakspere’s 
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porters will be foul-mouthed; but, all the same, Hamlet is worth 
getting acquainted with. 

Hesperides remains the more delightful reading. It is the freshest 
run of his peculiar genius, marked with the most winning notes of his 
distinctive poesy. It is the earlier. Noble Numbers comes later, and 
there is like difference as between the early and late of many a poet. 
The first gush from the full vessel is the more spirited and vigorous. 
Shakspere will you remind me of, whose “ Hamlet,” of 1600, is so greatly 
greater than the plays of 1590, or of Dante, whose later Divine Comedy 
is as much beyond his early New Life as the vision of God, with which 
he ends that, is beyond the sight of little Beatrice Portinari in her dress 
of becoming crimson, with which he begins this? But Shakspere died 
at fifty-two, and Dante at fifty-six. There was no time for their spirit 
to dwindle. The elect-vessel of their genius remained full. I say it 
under my breath, but I would rather read “Lycidas” than almost any 
Book of Paradise Lost,—save the I. or IL., perhaps,—or all the books 
together of Paradise Regained. Yet Milton esteemed this last his best. 
That early Hesperides is the more fresh, native to Herrick’s genius; 
more alive with his happy faculty of musical, enchanting verse, singing 
his lovely love of blossoms, fields, of country sights, and beautiful 
women, and of all that is bright and gay. Noble Numbers is not devoid 
of this, his own proper poesy. Far from it. It does not lack this spe- 
cial distinction and charm, though wrought in a different vein. 

And, if not to be named religiously inspired, it is religiously 
thoughtful. It has a piety in it of its own, which is not put on, but we 
feel is true. Mr. Grosart brings chapter and verse, and points line upon 
line, to show “a deeper view of Christian thoughtfulness in him than 
Hesperides or even Noble Numbers, hastily read, would lead us to sup- 
pose.” He insists on the striking undertone of melancholy beneath his 
verse, on his emotion at the sorrowful conflicts in his day of civil war, 
and on his gravity with all his jesting, “aye, even when what was ‘ not 
convenient’ fell from him,” I dare say. It is not difficult to read this 
between the lines of his gayeties and freedoms. I am willing to take 
him so,— seriousness beneath smiles. I would esteem or estimate him 
according to that same Argument which he puts to his “unbaptisdd 
rhymes,” and which begins so lightsome,— 


“Tsing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bride-grooms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes,”’ 


but ends in soberer mood,— 


“1 sing (and ever shall) 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all.” 


Changing his key, he does not flat from his fine, clear tone. He 
keeps all his music, all that exquisite felicity of phrase which belongs 
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to him, and surprises one ever into new delight, as he reads, or rather 
sings to himself, his melodious verse. 
Sometimes, he gives us a fine Shaksperian line, as in 


«Fetch me back that cloud againe 
Beshivered into seeds of raine”’ ; 
or 
“‘ Heaven’s publicke and immortell eye,” 


the sun; or of the mob, as 
“The inconstant and unpurgéd multitude ” ; 


or “the mirk and. tonguelwsse night,” in his lines “To his Conscience.” 
That is, however, a solemn poem, which should be read less for choice 
diction in it than to note its undertone of the poet’s own sad sincerity : 


“Can I not sin, but thou wilt be 
My private Protonotarie? 
Can I not wooe thee to passe by 
A short and sweet iniquity? 


And wilt not thou, with gold, be ti’d 
To lay thy pen and ink aside ? 

That in the mirk and tonguelesse night, 
Wanton I may, and thou not write?” 


Among the best in Noble Numbers is that, perhaps, best known, 
“His Litanie to the Holy-Spirit,” with its refrain, “Sweet Spirit, com- 
fort me!” and its so realistic pictures of the need of comfort : — 


“ When I lie within my bed 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted ; 
When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drown’d in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep ; 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 


His droll vein comes in even here. Some would say it frivolously 
intrudes upon this pathos aud prayer. I cannot see it so, but rather as 
humorous than satiric,— a sad smile more than a gibe : — 


«When the artlesse Doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his Fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees ; 
When his Potion and his Pill 
Has or none, or little skill, 
Meet for nothing, but to kill ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me !’’ 


In a more cheerful way, and of special charm, is his “ Thanksgiving to 
God, for his House ” : — 


* A little house, whose humble Roof 
Is weather-proof ; 
Under the sparres of which I lie 
Both soft and drie ; 
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Where Thou my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a Guard 

Of harmlesse thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me, while I sleep.” 


And here are touches of Herrick’s love of country and of countrified 
folk, ways, pleasures, which is so homelike, pleasing a trait in him. It 
is a sure note of his poetry, this rusticity,—as sure as his love of 
flowers and of all sweet fragrances : — 


“ Lord, I confesse too, when I dine 

The Pulse is Thine, 

And ali those other Bits, that be 
There plac’d by Thee ; 

The Worts, the Purslain, and the Messe 
Of water-cresse, 

Which of Thy kindnesse Thou hast sent ; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved Beet 
To be more sweet. 

*Tis Thou that crown’st my glittering Hearth 
With guiltlesse mirth ; 

And giv’st me Wassaile Bowles to drink, 
Spic’d to the brink.” 


“Beloved Beet” is, as Polonius would say, “good.” Noble Numbers 
is as full of his delight in “posies” as Hesperides. The virgins who 
sing the dirge of Jephthah’s Daughter lament :— 


‘No more, at yeerly Festivalls 
We Cowslip balls, 
Or chaines of Columbines shall make 
For this, or that occasion’s sake.” 


Gileadite maids should rather bring Syrian anemones and lilies. Cow- 
slips and columbines are of English soil. But so they bring to her tomb 
her maiden-strewments : — 


“ Thus, thus, and thus we compasse round 
Thy harmless and unhaunted ground ; 
And as we sing thy Dirge, we will 

The Daffodill, 
And other flowers, lay upon 
(The Altar of our love) thy stone.” 


But these thin perfumes do not content our poet. For this,— 


“Of Daughters all, the Deerest deere,” — 


he would seek richer and stronger ones, and so fulfil the pious rites : — 


“ Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of Spice ; 
And make this place all Paradise ; 
May sweets grow here, and smoke from hence 
Fat Frankincense ; 
Let Balme and Cassia send their scent 
From out thy maiden-monument.” 
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This love of rich scents appears quite oddly — not to say paganly — 
in his cther tenderly fancied “ Dirge of Dorcas” : — 


« But, ah, alas! the Almond Bough, 
And Olive Branch is wither’d now. 
The Wine Presse now is ta’en from us, 
The Saffron and the Calamus. 

The Spice and Spiknard hence is gone, 
The Storax and the Cynamon.” 


“ Storax ” and “cynamon,” and such rich steams, for home-spun Dorcas ! 
*Tis the more odd, since, in the next stanza, he draws his picture of this 
quiet, motherly, or good-auntly woman, from the simplicity of her 
gospel-record : -— 
“ How Matron-like didst thou go drest ! 
How soberly above the rest 
Of those that prank it in their plumes, 
And jet it with their choice perfumes ! 
Thy vestures were not flowing ; 
Nor did the street 
Accuse thy feet 
Of mincing in their going.” 


It is conspicuous in him,— epicurean, if you please, but pleasing,— 
and an ear-mark of his poetry,—this love of flowers and sweet smells, 
and all dainty, luxurious, and costly things. He cannot keep them out 
of his soberest poems nor away from his most exalted themes. The 
manger-bed at Bethlehem shall have them, if he can have his way : — 


« Instead of neat Inclosures 
Of inter-woven Osiers ; 
Instead of fragrant Posies 
Of Daffodils, and Roses ; 
Thy cradle, Kingly Stranger, 

As Gospell tells, 
Was nothing els 
But, here, a homely manger. 


“ But we with Silks, (not Cruells) 
With sundry precious Jewells, 
And Lilly-work will dress Thee ; 
And as we dispossesse Thee 
Of clouts, wee’] make a chamber, 
Sweet Babe, for Thee 
Of Ivorie, 
And plaister’d round with Amber.” 


There is another delightful Christmas song here, “Sung to the King 
in the Presence at White-Hall ” : — 


“ The Darling of the worlde is come, 
And fit is we find a room 
To welcome Him. The nobler part 
Of all the house here is the heart, 
Which we will give Him ; and bequeath 
This Hollie, and this Ivie-Wreath 
To do Him honour; who’s our King, 
And Lord of all this Revelling.” 
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More beautiful than either is “The Star-song,” which, indeed, I 
reckon about the most charming of all Christmas carols. The Holy 
Night never had prettier celebration than in this : — 


“ Tell us, thou cleere and heavenly Tongue, 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung ? 
Lies he the Lillie-banks among ? 
Declare to us, bright Star, if we shall seek 
Him in the Morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find Him out? No, this ye need not do; 
But only :ome and see Him rest 
A Princely Babe in Mother’s Brest.” 


So it sings on its dulcet music,— the very song-quality in it, and engag- 
ing like a melody of Mozart. 

The sweetness of these songs of childhood attests a soft spot in the 
old bachelor vicar’s heart for the little folk as for lilies of the field. As 
for daffodils and posies, he has an eye and love for their rosy cheeks and 
welkin eyes, and likes to prattle with them in their own innocent 
dialect :— 


“ Go, prettie child, and beare this Flower 
Unto thy little Saviour ; 


— stick it there 
Upon His Bibb, or Stomacher ; 


Tell Him, for Corall, thou hast none, 
But if thou hadst, He sho’d have one ; 
But poore thou art, and knowne to be 
Even as monilesse as He.”’ 


I wonder what Christian family will have grace enough to teach its 
youngest to lisp at meal-time this “ Grace for a Child ” : — 


“ Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand ; 
Cold as Paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a Benizon to fall 
On our meat, and on us all: 
Amen.” 


This is very trifling; frivolous, the severe might say. But is it not 
quaintly pleasant? I find it also godly-pious. 

In places, he reminds me — pace “holy George ”— of Herbert; as in 
his “Upon Time,” and “ His Dreame,” and in that very sober “To his 
Conscience.” His manner here is much that of his more serious con- 
temporary ; his matter, too, often, though not so shut up to one churchly 
strain. But he bas little of Herbert’s far-fetched and long-drawn, tire- 
some conceits. If there is more of the natural man in him, there is less 
of the unnatural poet. 
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May one think to offset some of his “Epigrams” with some of his 
“Maxims”? He might, except that those are without excuse, and 
quite beyond any leniency to show to them. 

Quaintly put is this maxim of “God’s Hands”; but, for its quaint- 
ness, may all the better stick in one’s memory of His goodness : — 


“ God’s hands are round and smooth, that gifts may fall 
Freely from them, and hold none back at all.” 


Or this, true of His providence, if not of His judgment : — 


« God has a Right Hand, but is quite bereft 
Of that, which we do nominate the Left.” 


He could find nothing sinister, it appears, in His kindness and operations 
of His hand. Here is a pretty piece of exegesis, and more true, I think, 
than some learned commentary : — 


“ Martha Martha. 
The repetition of the name made known 
No other than Christ’s full affection.” 


And is not this a whole sermon in little on Heaven? 


“ Heaven is not given for our good works here ; 
Yet it is given to the Labourer.” 


Herrick is not credited with any deep learning in scholastic divinity. 
But the surface-knowledge which he had skimmed he puts in good 
shape. He likes to philosophize the Being of God with the school- 
man, and will put you a deal of Aquinas or Augustine into a phrase, 
—much truth into a nutshell. “What God is” he will put into:— 


“ God is above the Sphere of our esteem, 
And is the best known, not defining Him.” 


To define is to confine, we have often heard; and Plato said, long ago, 
that to speak of God aright is well-nigh impossible. “To finde God,” 
he says : — 
“ Weigh me the Fire; or canst thou find 
A way to measure out the Wind; - 


Or fetch me back that Cloud againe, 
Beshiver’d into seeds of Raine ; 

Tell me the motes, dust, sands and speares 
Of Corn, when Summer shakes his eares ; 
Shew me that world of Starres, and whence 
They noiselesse spill their Influence ; 

This if thou canst: then shew me Him 
That rides the glorious Cherubim.” 


And now a bit of scholastic, and of truth; from the Angelic Doctor : — 


“ Sin no existence ; Nature none it hath, 
Or Good at all, (as learn’d Aquinas saith.)” 
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The same hint or information “from the Learn’d,” that gave to Dante 
his splendid vision, gives this short setting of the whole truth of 
Paradise : — 


“ Paradise is (as from the Learn’d I gather) 
A quire of blest Soules circling in the Father.”’ 


And this quatrain knits up for us summa doctrine of gospel as well as 
“ Schooles ” :— 


GOD’S PRESENCE. 


« God’s present ev’rywhere ; but most of all 
Present by Union Hypostaticall ; 
God, He is there, where’s nothing else (Schooles say) 
And nothing else is there, where He’s away.”’ 


What Herrick makes his Finis to Noble Numbers may fitly close our 
view of them : — 
“ Of all the good things what soe’re we do, 
God is the APXH, and the TEAO® too.” 


No: I will not end with this scholastic tang, but with a taste of that 
piety which, one is sure, was in the man, and was genuine under all his 
gayeties, sensuous delights, epicureanisms, and which makes a ground- 
tone to his verse, beneath all his lightsomeness, lending the nobility 
which he would add to the Hesperidean charm of his numbers : — 


TO GOD.. 


** Come to me God ; but do not come 
To me, as to the gen’rall Doome, in power ; 


No, lay Thy stately terrours by, 
To talke with me familiarly ; 
Speak Thou of love, and I'll reply 
By way of Epithalamie ; 
Or sing of mercy, and I'll suit 
To it my Violl and my Lute : 
Thus let Thy lips but love distill, 
Then come my God, and hap what will.” 
L. G. W. 


In the “American Commonwealths” Series, Prof. T. M. Cooley’s 
Michigan: A History of Governments, and Prof. Leverett W. Spring’s 
Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the Union, are the latest volumes. 
The contrast between the two books well illustrates the widely different 
fortunes of the States which have come to make one nation. Michigan 
has had a varied history; but the leading incidents have been the changes 
. in jurisdiction,— changes made with little shedding of blood, but involv- 
ing the successive mastery of the soil by Frenchman, Englishman, and 
American, from Father Marquette to Lewis Cass. Prof. Cooley has 
sketched their governmental development with rare ability. He has 
largely neglected the details of common State histories to present more 
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fully the problems of sovereignty, of finance, and of education which 
Michigan has had to solve. The solution it has given to the educational 
problem is such as to confer lasting honor upon any Commonwealth. 
Prof. Spring’s book, on the other hand, is a vivid narrative of the most 
stirring chapter of our national history in the ten years from 1850 to 
1860,— “the first actual national conflict between slave-holding and free- 
labor immigrants.” The struggle was yet a political, not a military 
conflict; and its decision in favor of free labor served to hasten secession. 
Prof. Spring has told the story with much literary power, and has evi- 
dently been an industrious student of the original sources of informa- 
tion,— and misinformation as well, one should add, if Theodore Parker 
was right in saying of the Kansas business, “I know of no transaction 
in human history which has bean covered up with such abundant lying!” 


N. P. G. 
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